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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A CORRESPONDENT having animad- 
verted, in your number for March, 
upon a statement of the late Mr. Ce- 
cil, I should be obliged by your in- 
sertion of the following remarks in 
reply. 

The truth conveyed in the run- 
ning title of the article alluded to, 
“ Moral Virtue not hostile to the 
Reception of Divine Grace,” if not 
self-evident, is at least so obvious, 
that it is not likely to be questioned 
by any well-informed and sober 
student of the sacred volume. That 
“‘ moral virtue,” properly so called, 
should not be “hostile to the re- 


‘ception of Divine grace,”—(by 


which latter term I understand those 
special influences of the Holy Spirit, 
by which man becomes a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus, lives by faith, 
and walks in love),—might, without 
any further inquiry, be readily in- 
ferred, from the character of God, 
the usual method of his dealings 
with men, and indeed from the 
very nature of the case itself. Let 
us, however, for the sake of clear- 
ness, consider the proposition some- 
what more largely. 

“ Moral virtue,” when placed, as 
here, in opposition to “ Divine 
grace,” (though indeed every de- 
gree of moral virtue is to be traced 
to Divine grace or favour in one 
way or other,) I conceive to be 
such a practice of that which is 
right, laudable, and useful towards 
man, and in his view, as proceeds 
from other principles than those 
which God is pleased to implant, 
when he renews the soul; which 
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principles are the fruits of his Spi- 
rit, and are maintained, strengthen- 
ed, and excited by the same bless- 
ed Sanctifier, in the use of what 
are emphatically called “ the means 
of grace.” Now, the great spring 
of this moral virtue, I take to be 
the force of natural conscience.— 
But, suppose it to be heightened 
in any particular case by great even- 
ness and amiability of temper; by 
a very strict, judicious, and perhaps 
even religious education: or let us 
suppose it, in other cases, to spring 
in a great measure, from a mind 
particularly penetrating, sober, and 
well-ordered, and at the same time 
deeply impressed by a sense of the 
excellence and expediency of that 
which is morally good: or, once 
more, let us imagine it to proceed 
from great honesty or inflexibility 
of natural disposition, which is 
often to be seen where no good evi- 
dence is given of the presence of 
the love of God in the heart. In 
all these cases, and many others 
might be mentioned, to say that 
such qualities, in themselves con- 
sidered, render a man less disposed 
to receive Divine grace, than if he 
were under the influence of more 
questionable principles, would, I 
presume, be worse than absurd. 

But, to come to the more imme- 
diate object of these remarks, I 
must fairly confess, that this does 
not appear to me to be the question 
to be grappled with. The direction 
which your correspondent has given 
to the inquiry seems to miss the 
very point atissue. The real matter 
to be discussed is left untouched 
by Indignissimus; and throughout 
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his whole communication he is fight- 
ing with a shadow. 

‘Let us then briefly take up the 
subject in some such shape as the 
following —May there not, at least 
to all appearance, exist a certain 
degree of moral virtue, (such as has 
been already described), where at 
the same time pride, prejudice, and 
other evils so preponderate that 
men shut their eyes against the 
clearest light; alter the ‘Gospel to 
suit their own views and purposes ; 
resist the strivings of Ged’s Holy 
Spirit; and thus continue without 
repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ: 
while others, far less promising in 
many respects, are brought by Di- 
vine grace to a better mind, and 
eventually enter the 
heaven ; the former characters being 
for ever excluded? Of this I con- 
ceive no dispassionate enquirer, who 
is well read in Scripture, can fora 
moment doubt. But what is the 
actual impediment, in the case of 
such persons, to their reception of 
Divine graee? Undoubtedly not 
moral virtue, but that prevailing 
corruption of the human heart 
which renders them averse from 
every thing that has a tendency to 
humble pride, and which is actually 
opposed to all that is holy and spi- 
ritual. 

Stil, however, we have not ar- 
rived at that which I believe to be 
the real question to be agrttated.— 
Allow me then to make one more 
inquiry. Is not a_ self-righteous 
dependence upon the practice of 
moral virtues hostile in the extreme 
to the reception of Divine grace ? 
} cannot for a moment suppose that 


Indignissimus will deny this; and 
to me it is not a little surprising 


that he should not have clearly seen, 
that what Mr. Cecil intended by 
the language he has animadverted 
upon, was, in fact, nothing more 
or less than this. The sentences 
brought forward by your corres- 
pondent are taken from that part 
of Mr. Cecil’s works entitled _ his 
“ Remains,” and seems to have been 
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spoken by him in the course of tree 
and familiar conversation. “ The 
man of virtue,” says he, with evi- 
dent irony, (not the “ virtuous” 
man, as your correspondent conti- 
nually quotes it), “ is seldom reach- 
ed,” that, is, by the preaching of the 
Gospel, and its humbling truths, 
“because the man of virtue dis- 
dains to descend.” Mr. Cecil, 
doubtless, was giving the result of 
long, and by no means inattentive 
or inaccurate, observation. He had 
probably seen and conversed with 
many who prided themselves on 
their virtues, who practically, if 
not professedly, impugned the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, and 
set up the merit of good works in 
its stead: he had marked the spirit 
of such men, and witnessed their 
actual fruitlessness in all that is real- 
ly acceptable in the sight of God; 
and these he calls “your men of 
virtue.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I myself am 
acquainted with many individuals 
of this description; and personally 
] have a great regard for them, and 
I am ready to give them all the cre- 
dit thatis really due to them; but 
I entirely agree with Mr. Cecil, that, 
in his sense of the term, they are 
“seldom reached.” If we speak 
of friendly dispositions, of a high 
sense of all that is upright and ho- 
nourable between man and man— 
and many other social virtues might 
be mentioned—just as our Lord, in 
the Gospel, is said to have loved 
the young man who shewed so much 
that was truly amiable, not to ad- 
wire them so fur would give just 
suspicion of a captious, unchari- 
table disposition; and not to praise 
them would be unjust. But look 
at them, in reference to “the one 
thing needful :” of spiritual religion 
they have no conception, because 
trusting, partially at least, in a 
righteousness of their own, (how- 
ever frankly they may confess that 
they are sinners as all other men 
are,) they have never effectually felt 
their entire need of a Saviour, and 
are not truly humbled before God. 
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Now these, so far as my experience 
goes, are of all men the most dif- 
ficult to be dealt with in respect to 
really spiritual religion; and when 
I say this, I refer not only to ordi- 
hary converse, or to discourses from 
the pulpit, but to such communi- 
cations as a minister oceasionally 
has with them in times of the deep- 
est affliction, and on the bed of 
death. My earnest and very fre- 
quent prayer for many such is, that 
they may be brought to see their 
danger; but were I to say, that 
they are persons of whom I enter- 
tain considerable hopes, | should 
contradict what [ believe to be the 
concurrent experience of all ages 
of the church, as well as the plain 
intimations of the word of God. 
There is another misapprehen- 
sion of your correspondent, which 
I cannot refrain from noticing.— 
When our blessed Lord said to the 
chief priests and elders, * ‘The pub- 
licans and harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you,” He was 
evidently contemplating an extreme 
case. Hedid not mean to say that 
publicans and harlots were those 
who formed, after conversion, the 
great mass of htis disciples; but 
that, even among those, more fre- 
quent instances of repentance oc- 
curred, than among such persons as 
were puffed up with a vain conceit 
of their supposed wisdom aud good- 
ness. Now what has Mr. Cecil 
said, that is not strictly in accord- 
ance with this interpretation of 
our Lord’s own words? “ Even 
the murderer and the adulterer 
sometimes become subsects of the 
grace of the Gospel; because the 
murderer and the adulterer are 
more easily convineed and humbled ; 
but the man of virtue is se/dom 
reached,” &c. Yet throughout his 
paper, Indignissimus comiments on 
these words, as though Mr. Cecil 
had been laying down whet he be- 
lieved to be the general rule of the 
Divine procedure; namely, that 
murderers and adulterers are usual/y 
the persons who are called by his 
grace. ‘That your correspondent 
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meant nothing uncandid and unfair, 
I am convinced; but should not 
the greatest care be taken in ex- 
amining and considering the ex- 
pressions, more particularly of de- 
ceased persons, before strictures on 
them are offered to the attention of 
the public? The same observation 
applies still more forcibly to the 
inquiry made, how far the remark 
in Mr. Cecil’sfirst sentence is borne 
out by the second; for by what 
process of reasoning the interpre- 
tation which Indignissimus then 
proceeds to put upon Mr. Cecil’s 
words can be applied to them, I 
am utterly at a loss to conceive. T 
refer tothat part of the letter to 
which is appended a note respecting 
Thurtell, though not to that note 
itself. 

I do hope, sir, that there are very 
Sew prous parents, or indeed parents 
of tolerably decent character, who 
could harbour such a_ thought, 
much less say, “1 did not bring up 
my cliildren to exercise a gentle, 
mudest, and becoming temper and 
conduct, because | know that adul- 
terers sometimes become subjects 
of Divine grace, but men of virtue 
are seldoin reaclied.” If any such 
there be, does not their evident 
insanity render them objects of the 
tenderest compassion ¢ And is it 
well, by such extreme hypotheses 
as that now under notice, to excite 
in the minds of any, who may be 
indisposed to spiritual religion, the 
opinion too frequently entertained 
already, that all who profess it: are 
destitute of common scase 2 

I shall offer but one additional 
observation. Posshiy the expres- 
sion, “ free grace,” may, strictly 
speaking, bea tautology. Burt, by 
the same rule, are not such expres- 
sions as “loving kindness,” ** tender 
mercy,” (and others probably might 
be produced, which indicate the 
warmth and fulness of the heart,) 
tautological also? = And, judged by 


such canons, might not St. Paul, in 
many instances where he is labour- 
ing for phraseology large enough 
to express what he felt and meant, 
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be thus convicted of impropriety of 
language? While we study what- 
ever is really conducive to decorum 
and comports with the seriousness 
due to sacred subjects, let us not be 
too refined. 1 confess that I, for 
one, find pleasure in hearing ‘and 
thinking, and sometimes in speaking, 
after the fashion of our pious fore- 
fathers, of “the most free, unme- 
rited, and soverign grace of God ;” 
and if this be a tautology, ora whole 
series of tautologies, 1 humbly beg 


pardon of all who shall object to it. 
Il. P. X. 


*.* Another correspondent, who 
signs himself “ Vicanus,” in ad- 
dressing us on the same subject, 
makes the following observations, 
which may be fitly appended to the 
remarks of II. P. X. 

* Mr. Cecil himself explains, that 
his reference is to such externally 
virtuous men as the proud Pharisees 
of old; and yet Indignissimus brings 
forward the names of Joseph, Mary, 
Nathaniel, Enoch, Samuel, &c. cha- 
racters of a description quite the 
reverse of those to which Mr. Cecil 
refers, as examples refuting his 
statement. Mr. Cecil not only names 
the ‘proud Pharisee,’ but adds, 
that the character to which he is 
alluding, ‘disdains to descend :’ 
would he have said this of such men 
as Nathaniel, Joseph, and Enoch? 
To represent this author, therefore, 
as considering the state of a mur- 
derer or adulterer as more favour- 
able for the reception of Divine 
truth than such characters, is not 
only an evident (though, I doubt 
not, unintended) perversion of his 
meaning, but would be a great in- 
jury to his memory, were not the 
mistake of his castigator too evident 
to mislead any but the most careless 
reader. 

“After intimating the discou- 
ragement which the sentiment re- 
ferred to must occasion in the minds 
of parents who are desirous of bring- 
ing up their children religiously, 
Indignissimus himself discovers the 
possibility that an externally vir- 
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tuous, though inwardly proud, Pha- 
risee, may be the character Mr. 
Cecil refers to; but, then, he says 
that he denies the claim of such a 
man to be called virtuous. If, how- 
ever, the adoption of an unsuitable 
epithet be the whole of Mr. Cecil’s 
offence, there is no author who may 
not in like manner be made either 
carelessly or captiously ‘ an offender 
for a word.’ 

“The principle of criticism 
which Indignissimus has adopted 
might lead him, unwittingly, to re- 
proach even Him who spake as 
never man spake. ‘I thank thee, 
O Father,’ said the blessed Re- 
deemer, ‘that thou hast hidden 
these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them to 
babes.’ Were these the words of 
Cecil, or any other mere man, might 
not Indignissimus say, ‘I object to 
these expressions; I grant no lati- 
tude to terms: God does not hide 
truth from the wise and prudent: 
this sentiment may discourage pa- 
rents from bringing up their children 
in wisdom’s ways, and form an argu- 
ment for always letting them remain 
babes in knowledge,’ &c.? Now, 
it is quite evident that Mr. Cecil no 
more referred to the really holy and 
virtuous man than our Lord himsel. 
did to the really wise and prudent. 
Indeed our Saviour uses a stronger 
expression than the man of virtue 
when he says, ‘I came not to call 
the righteous ;’ still meaning the self- 
righteous, proud Pharisee, not the 
truly righteous, as an objector might 
misunderstand his expression.” 


_ 


For the Christian Observer. 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
MODERN TRAVELS. 


No. X. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO SOME PARTS OF 
ETHIOPIA. 
By George Waddington, Esq. and the Rev. 
Barnard Hanbury. 4io. 1822. 


2 Sam. xx.9,10. And Joab said to 
Amasa, Art thou in health my bro 
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ther 2 and Joab took Amasa by the 
beard with the right hand to kiss 
him. But Amasa took no heed to 
the sword that was in Joab’s hand, 
so he smote him therewith in the fifth 
rib, and shed out his bowels to the 
ground, and struck him not again, 
and he died.—* They are singularly 
fearless in attack, and ride up to 
the very faces of their enemy with 
levity and gaiety of heart as to a 
festival, or with joy as if to meet 
friends from whom they had been 
long separated: they then give the 
‘salam aleikourn,’ (peace be with 
you), the peace of death, which is 
to attend the lance that instantly fol- 
lows the salutation: mortal thrusts 
are given and received with the words 
of love upon the lips.” —p. 98. 

Job iii. 5. Let the blackness of the 
day terrify it.—Days of affliction 
have in various ages and countries 
been denominated black; those of 
prosperity white. The following is 
an oriental illustration :— 

“At last, that faithful captain, 
beginning to be seriously anxious 
about our safety, had consulted a 
necromancer respecting us: he re- 
ceived for answer that we were only 
detained by the illness of one of 
our party, and should shortly be 
here. The necromancer’s predic- 
tions were happily fulfilled: we 
found letters with good news from 
below ; and, as our sailors were re- 
peatedly assuring us that the day of 
our return was a white day for them, 
it would be ungrateful not to con- 
fess that it was a white day for us 
also.—p. 313. 

Lam. i. 18. My virgins, and my 
young men are gone into captivity. 

Such a state is, under the most 
favourable circumstances, calami- 
tous ; but it was peculiarly so to 
the young people, and especially to 
females. ‘They were frequently ex- 
posed to the most afflictive outrages. 
This was usually the case, though 
there have occurred exceptions, 
honourable to the humanity as well 
as chastity of conquerors. ‘The 
following is ao interesting Oriental 
example :— 






“The first skirmish seems to 
have taken place near old Dongola, 
where the Pasha and some «1 his 
generals, with very few scldiers, 
where surprised by a party of Shey- 
gya, whom they repulsed. In one 
that succeeded, Abdin Cashel? took 
prisoner the virgin daughter of one 
of their chiefs: he instantly sent 
her unseen to the Pasha. ‘lhe 
young ‘Turk commanded the half 
naked savage to be bronght belore 
him: he received her with kindness, 
and asked her some questions about 
her father. He then ordered her 
to be washed, and spleadidly dress- 
ed, changed her ornaments of dol- 
Jars for others of Venetian gold, 
and sent her, under a strong escort, 
back to her father. As soou as the 
chief recognised his daughter, and 
learned the particulars of the case, 
he withdrew his troops, and swore 
that he would not fight against the 
man who had spared the purity of 
his daughter.””—p. V6. | 

Ezekiel xxiii. 25. They shall take 
away thy nose and thine ears.— 
These craclties are still frequently 
practised under some of the des 
potic governments of the astern 
countries. 

* Our servants, in their expedi- 
tion into the village, found only an 
old woman alive, with her ears off. 
Tie Pasha buys human ears at fifty 
piasters a-piece, which leads to a 
thousand unecessary cruelties, and 
barbarizes the system of warfare; 
but enables his highness to collect 
a large stock of ears, which he sends 
down to his father as proofs of his 
successes.” —p. 118, 

Matt. x. 42. Whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only.— This 
seemingly trivial action is mention- 
ed by Christ as one of so much 
real importance as to be approved 
and rewarded by God; since nothing 
performed in faith, with a view to 
glorify God, will be disregarded. 
To provide and impart water to 
strangers and travellers in the East, 
has ever been considered an act of 
charity and hospitality. 
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“Tn this, as in most of the other 
villages, is a hut with a large jar of 
water in it, by the road side, for tra- 
vellers. When there are no houses, 
this jar is generally placed under a 
fine tree.” —p. 35. 

Matt. xiii. 8. Some an hundred 
fold.—Corn is remarkably produc- 
tive in some parts of the East. It 
not only yields a great. increase in 
the general time of harvest, but it is 
previously seen at one time in almost 
every stage of growth. 

“There is, perhaps, no richer 
spot on the Nile than this. The 
corn was in all states: I observed 
it just coming up, just coming into 
ear, ripe, and removed, in the same 
field.”—p. 71. . 

Matt. xxvii. 25. His blood be on 
us and on our children.—\Impreca- 
tions are often uttered as the ex- 
pression of malice and vengeance. 
In this practice some of the Eastern 
people, like too many who call them- 
selves Christians, habitually indulge 
themselves. 

“We met here one of our old 
Ababde guides, who saluted the 
servants on both cheeks, and seem- 
ed delighted to see us: and instant- 
ly exerted his influence to procure 
us a supply of provisions. We ob- 
served a Nubian receive a severe 
kick from a camel, and his manner 
of expressing his indignation was 
sufficiently amusing. He instantly 
fell on his knees, and after devot- 
ing, with a variety of imprecations, 
the sacred head of the offender, 
scattered in the air a quantity of 
sand, of which the greater part 
fell on himself. I have frequently 
seen quarrels among the Arabs car- 
ried on in the same manner.” — 
p. SOL. S. Bb. 


—p>—_-_— 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following is a specimen of 
early translations and editions of 
the New Testament in English, 
forming a counterpart to the pas- 
sages from the Old Testament in 


your last Number. D. 
4 





TRANSLATIONS OF MARK Xiv. I. 
N. T. Tyndale’s first edition. 1526, 


After two dayes folowed ester 
and the dayes of swetebreed, and 
the hye prest ? and scryb? sought 
ineanes howe they myght take hym 
by crafte and putt him to deeth. 
Butt they sayde: not on the feaste 
daye, leest eny busynes aryse 
amonge the people. 

When he. was in Bethania in the 
house off Simon the leper, even as 
he sate att meate, there cam a 
woma with an alablaster boxe ot 
oyntment, called narde, that was 
pure and costly, and she brake the 
boxe ad powred it on his heed. 

There were some that disdayned 
i themselves, and sayde, what neded 
this waste of oyntment? for it 
myght have been soolde for more 
the two houndred pens, and bene 
geve unto the poure. And they 
grudged agaynste her. 

N. T. Joye’s corrected, 1534. 

After two dayes foloweth easter, 
& the dayes swete bread. And the 
hye prestes and the scribes sought 
meanes, how they myght take him 
by crafte, & put him to death: But 
they sayde: Not in the feast daye, 
least any busyness. arise amoge 
people. 

Whe he was in Bethania, in the 
house of Symon the leper, even as 
he sate at meate, theyr came a 
woman having an alabaster bose of 
oyntment called narde, that was 
pure and costly; and she brake 
the boxe, & powred it on hys 
hede. 

And ther were some that were 
not contet in themselves, & sayd: 
what neded this waste of oyntment: 
For it myght have bene solde for 
more than thre hundred pence, & 
bene gevé unto the poore. And they 
grodged agaynst hyr. 

N. I. Tyndale’s corrected, 1534. 

After two dayes followed ester, 
and the dayes of swete breed. And 
the hye prestes and the Scrybes 
sought meanes, how they myght 
take hym by crafte and put him to 
deeth. But they sayde: not in the 
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feast daye, leest eny busyness arise 


amonge the people. When he was 
in Bethania, in the house of Simon 
the leper, even as he sate at meate, 
ther came a woma hauynge an ala- 
blaster boxe of oyntment called 
narde, that was pure and costly: 
and she brake the boxe and powred 
it on isheed. And ther were some 
that were not content in themselves, 
& sayde: what neded this waste of 
oyntment: For it myght have bene 
soolde for more then three hundred 
pens and bene gevé unto the 
poore. And they grudged agaynste 
hir. 

N. T. Tyndale’s, forged. 1534. 12°. 

( Balliol College. ) 

After two dayes foloweth easter, 
& the dayes of swete breod. And 
the hye prestes and the Scribes 
sought meanes, how they myght 
take him by crafte & put him to 
death. But they sayde: Not in the 
feast daye, least any busynes arise 
amoge people. Whe he was in Be- 
thania, in the house of Symon the 
lepec (sic), even as he sate at meate, 
theyr came a woman having an ala- 
baster boxe of oyntment called 
narde, that was pure and costly: & 
she brake the boxe, & powred it 
on hys hede. And ther were some 
that were not conteét in themselves, 
& sayd: what neded this waste of 
oyntment; For it myht have bene 
solde for more than three hundred 
pence, & bene geve unto the poore. 
And they grodged agaynst hyr. 

N. T. Tyndale’s third edition. 
1536. 12°. 

After two dayes foloweth easter, 
and the dayes of swete bread. And 
ye hye p’stes & the scribes sought 
meanes how they myght take hym 
by crafte & put him to death. 
But they sayd : Not in ye feast daye 
least any busyness aryse amonge 
people. When he was in Bethania, 
in the house of Simon the leper, 
even as he sate at meate, there 


came a woman having an alabaster 
boxe of oyntment called narde, that 
was pure & costly : & she brake the 
box : & powred it on his hede. And 
there were some that were not con- 
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tét in themselves, & sayd: what 
neded this waste of oyntment: for 
it myght have bene solde for more 
then thre hundred pence, & bene 
geve unto the poore. And they 
grudged agaynst hyr. 

N. IT. Coverdale’s. fol. 1535. 

And after two dayes was Easter 
and the daies of swete bred. And 
y® hye prestes & scrybes sought 
how they might take him with dis- 
ceate, and put him to death. But 
they saide: Not in the feast daye, 
lest there be an uproure in the 
people. 

And when he was at Bethanye, 
in the house of Symon the leper, 
and sat at the table, there came a 
woman, which had a boxe of pure 
and costly Nardus oyntment. And 
she brake ye boxe and poured it 
upo his heade. Then were there 
some, y' disdayned and sayde: 
Whereto serveth this waist: This 
oyntment might have bene solde 
for more then thre hundred pens, 
and bene gevé to ye poore. And 
they grudged agaynst her. 

N. T. Coverdale’s» Antwerp. 

1538. 12°, 

And after two dayes was Easter, 
and the dayes of swete bread. And 
the hye Prestes & Scrybes sought 
how they myght take bym with de- 
ceate, dnd put hym to death. But 
they sayde: Not in the feast daye 
lest there be an uproure in the 
people. 

And when he was at Bethanye 
in the house of Symo the leper, 
and sat at the table, ther came a 
woman, whiche had a boxe of pure 
and costly Nardus oyntment. And 
she brake the boxe, and poured it 
upo his heade. Then were there 
some, that disdayned and sayde: 
Whereto servet this waste. 

Thys oyntment myghte have bene 
solde for mo then thre hidreth 
pens, and bene given to the poore. 
And they grudged agaynst her. 

N. 1’. Coverdale’s. 1538. 4°. 
first edition. 

And after two dayes it was Easter 
and ye dayes of swete bread, and 
ye hygh prestes & y® scribes soughte 
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how they myght by deceat laye hold 
on hym and slaye bym. 

Bat they sayd: Not on the holy 
daye, leste there happen a rumoure 
in the people. 

And whan he was at Bethany in 
the house ef Simo the leper, and 
sat at the table, ther came a woman 
havynge an alabastre boxe wyth 
pure and precious Nardus oyntmet : 
aud the alabastre boxe beynge 
broke, she poured it upon hys 
heade. 

And ther were some disdaynge 
at it wythin themselves and sayenge : 
where to is thys waiste of the oynt- 
ment made’ For thys oyntment 
myght have been solde for more 
than thre hadreth pens and geven to 
the poore. 

And they grudged at her. 

N. T. Coverdale’s. 1539. 8°. 

And after two dayes it was 
Easter, and the dayes of swete 
bread: & the hygh prestes & the 
scribes soughte how thei might by 
deceat take hym and put hym to 
death. But they sayde: Not on 
the holy daye, lest ther be an up- 
roure among the people. And when 
he was at Bethany, in the house 
of Simon the leper, and sat at the 
table, ther came a woman havige an 
alabaster boxe with pure and pre- 
cious Nardus oyntmet: and she 
brake the alabaster boxe, and powr- 
ed it upo his head. 

And ther were some disdaynynge 
at it wythin themselves, and say- 
enge: where to is thys wast of the 
oyntment made: For thys oyntment 
myghte have bene solde for more 
than thre hundred pens, and geven 
tothe poore. And they grudged at 
her. 

N. Tes. Coverdale’s. 1550. 4°. 

And after two daies was Easter, 
and the daies of swete breade, and 
the hygh priests and scribes sought 
how they might take him with de- 
ceate, and put him to death. But 
they sayde: Not in the feast daye, 
lest, there be an uproure in the 
people. 

Aad whan he was at Bethanye 
in the house of Simo the leper, and 





sat at the table, there came a wo- 
man, whiche had a box of pure & 
costly Nardus oyntment: And she 
brake the boxe, and poured it upon 
his head. 

Then were there some that dis- 
dayned & sayd: where to serveth 
this waiste! This oyntemét might 
have bene solde for more then thre 
hundreth pence, and gevé to the 
poore. And they grudged against 
her. 

N. T. Coverdale’s*. 1550. 12mo, 

After two dayes folowed Easter, 
and ye dayes of swete bread. And 
the hie Priestes & ye Scribes sought 
meanes how they mighte take him 
by crafte & put him to death. But 
they saide: Not in ye feast daie, 
least any business arise among the 
people. 

When he was in Bethania, in 
y® house of Simon, the leper, even as 
he sate at meate, ther cam a woma, 
having an alabaster boxe of oynt- 
ment, called Narde, that was pure 
& costly: and she brake the boxe 
and poured it on is head. And 
there were some yt were not con- 
tent in them selfes, and saide: 
what neded this waste of oyntment ? 
For it myght have bene solde for 
more then thre hundred pens, & 
bene geven unto the poore. And 
they grudged against her. 

N. T. Cranmer’s. 1539. fol. 

After two dayes was Easter, and 
the dayes of swete breed. And 
the hye Prestes and the Scribes 
sought, how they myghte take him 
by crafte & put him to deeth. But 
they sayde: not in the feast daye, 
leest any busines arise amoge the 
people. 

And whan he was at Bethania, 
in the house of Simon the leper, 
even as he sate at meate, ther cam 
a woma hauyng an alabaster boxe 
of oytmét, called Narde, that was 
pure and costly: & she brake the 
boxe, & powred it on his heed. And 
ther were some, that were not con- 
tent with in thé selues, & sayde: 
what neded this waste of oyntmet ? 


* It seems nearer to Tyndale’s translation 
than to any of Coverdale’s. 
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For it myght have bene solde for 
more then thre hundred pens, & 
have bene gevé unto the poore. 
And they grudged agaynst her. 

N. 1. Taverner’s. 1539. fol. 

After two dayes folowed Ester, 
and the dayes of swete breed. And 
the hygh preestes and the Scrybes 
sought howe to take hym by gyle 
and put him to deth. But they 
sayd: not in the feest daye, leest 
any rore aryse ainunge the people. 

When he was in Bethani, in the 
house of Symon the leper, as he 
sate at meate, there came a woman 
havynge an alabaster boxe of oynt- 
mente called narde, that was pure 
and costly, and she brake the boxe 
and powred it on his heed. Now 
there were some that were not con- 
tent in themselves, and sayde: what 
neded this waste of oyntment ¢ For 
it might have ben solde for more 
then iii. hundred pens, and ben given 
unto the poore. And they grudged 
agayust her. 

New. Test. 1550. 40. printed at 
Worcester. 

After two dayes was Easter : and 
the dayes of swete bread. And the 
hye Priestes, and the Scribes sought 
how they might take hym by crafte, 
and put hym to death. But they 
saide, not in the feast day, least any 
busines arise amonge the people.— 
And when he was at Bethany, in 
the house of Simon the leper, even 
as hee sate at meate, ther came a 
woman having an alabaster box of 
ointment called Narde, that was 
pure and costly, and she brake the 
box, and poured it upon his heade. 
And there were some, who were not 
content within thé selves, and said : 
what neded this wast of ointment ? 
For it myght have beene sold for 
more then C, C. C. pence, and bene 
geven to ye poore. And they grudg- 
ed agaynste her. 

N. T. Geneva. 1557. 129, 

And after two dayes followed the 
feast of Easter, and of unlevened 
bread: and the hie Priestes and 
Scribes soght how they myght take 
hym by craft, and put him to death. 

2. And they sayd, Not in the 
Cunist. Osserv. No. 269. 
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feast day, lest any busyness aryse 
among the people. 

3. And when he was in Bethanie, 
in the house of Simon the leper, 
even as he sate at meat, there came 
a woman having an alabaster boxe 
of oyntment called spikenarde, that 
was verie costly, and she brake the 
boxe, and powred it on his head. 

4. And there were some that 
were not content in themselves, and 
sayd, What neded this waste of oynt- 
ment fF 

5. For it might haue bene solde 
for mvure then three hundred pence, 
and bene geuen vnto the poore, and 
they gradged against her. 

N. T. 4, Geneva. 1460. 

1. And two dayes atter followed 
the feast of the Passeover, and of 
unleavened bread: and the hie 
Priests, and Scribes soght how they 
might take him by craft, and put 
him to death. 

2. By they said, Not in the feast 
day, lest there be any tumult among 
the people. 

3. But when he was in Bethania 
in the house of Simon the leper, as 
he sate at table, there came a wo- 
ma having a boxe of ointment of 
spikenarde, verie costlie, and she 
brake the boxe, and powred it on 
his head. 

4. Therefore some disdeined 
among themselves, and said, To 
what end is this waste of ointment ? 

5. For it might have been solde 
for more thé three hundreth pence, 
aad bene given unto the poore, and 
they grudged against her. 

N. T. The Bishops’. 1568. fol. 

1. After two dayes was [the 
feaste] of the Passeover, and of un- 
levened bread. And the hye priestes 
and the scribes, sought how they 
myght take him by craft, and put 
hym to death. 

2. But they sayde: Not in the 
feast day, lest any busines arise 
among the People. 

3. And when he was at Bethanie, 
in the house of Simon the leper, 
even as he sate at meate, there 
came a woman havyng an alabaster 
boxe of very precious oyntment. 
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[called} Narde pistike, and she 
brake the boxe, and powred it on 
his head. 

4. And there were some that had 
indignation within themselves, and 
sayde: what neded this waste of 
—— P 

. For it myght have ben solde 
fens more then three hundred pence, 
and have ben geven to the poore. 
Aud they grudged agaynst her. 

N. T. by L. Tomson. 1576. 12me, 

And two daies after followed the 
feast of the Passeover, and of un- 
Jeavened bread : and the hie priests, 
and Scribes sought how they might 
take him by craft, and put him to 
death. 

2. But they said, Not in the feast 
day, lest there be any tumult among 
the people. 

3. And when he was in Bethania, 
in the house ef Simon the leper, as 
he sate at table, there came a wo- 
man having a boxe of ointmét of 
spikenard, verie costlie, and she 
brake the boxe, and powred it on 
his head. 

4. Therefore some _ disdained 
among themselves, and said, To 
what end is this waste of ointment? 

5. For it might have been solde 
for more than three hundreth pence, 
and bene given unto the poore, and 
they murmured against her. 

N. 17. Rhemish. 1582. 4". 

And the Pasche was and the 
Azymes after two daies: and the 
cheefe Priests and the Scribes sought 
how they might by some wile vy 
hands on him, and kil him. For 
they said, Not on the festival day, 
lest there might be a tumult of the 
people. 

And when he was at Bethania in 
*the house of Simon the leper, and 
sate at meate, there came a woman 
having an alablaster-boxe of oint- 
ment, of pretious spikenarde: and 
breaking the alabaster-boxe, she 
powred it out upon his head. But 
there were certaine that had ‘indig- 
nation within themselves, and said, 
Whereto is this wast of the oint- 
ment made? For this ointment 


might have been sold for more then 
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three hundred pence, and given to 
the poore. And they murmured 
against her. 


__-—~5>-—— 


To the editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ir seems to be very widely taken 
for grated, that almost every well- 
read biblical scholar has at length 
discarded from his copy of the New 
Testament the celebrated verse, 
1 John v. 7. This, however, is by 
no means the fact. The testimony 
of the learned Bishop of St. David’s 
has already been several times re- 
ferred to in your pages. “I can 
say with truth,” says his lordship, 
“that every renewed examination 
of the subject has added to my con- 
victions of its authenticity.” Mr. 
Nolan, in his profound and inter- 
esting “Inquiry into the Integrity 
of the Greek Vulgate,” after stating 
the internal and external evidence 
of the verse, and his reasons for 
thinking that the verse was sup- 
pressed by Eusebius in the edition 
(if it may be so called) which Mr. 
Nolan supposes him to have revised 
under the sanction of Constantine 
the Great, adds, “1 trust nothing 
further can be wanting, to convince 
any ingenuous mind that 1 John v. 7. 
really proceeded from St. John the 
Evangelist.” Dr. Hales, in his 
learned work on “ Faith in the Holy 
Trinity,” speaks with equal confi- 
dence of the authenticity of the 
verse. ‘ To the authority of Gries- 
bach on this question,” he says, 
* I shall not hesitate to oppose and 
prefer the authority of a celebrated 
German editor and critic, the learn- 
ed Ernesti; with whose observa- 
tions I shall close this minute and 
elaborate survey of the whole exter- 
nal and internal evidence ;_ which, I 
humbly trust, will be found exhaus- 
tive of the subject, and set the con- 
troversy at rest in future.” Mr. 
Grier, in his recent “ Reply to Dr. 
Milner’s End of Religious Contro- 
versy,” after noticing “ the invin- 
cible arguments” of Mr. Nolan, 
says, “I feel compelled to abandon 
my former prejudices against the 
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verse, and to think that a person 
should almost as soon doubt the 
genuineness of the rest of St. John’s 
Epistle, as that of the disputed pas- 
sage.” 

A late edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, by the Rev. Edward Valpy, 
must not be omitted among the 
advocates of the receivedtext. The 
edition is formed very much on the 
text of Griesbach, but without 
adopting his alterations. It retains, 
among other passages, 1 John v. 7. 

The reading is, therefore, very far 
from standing in that miserable state 
of destitution to which its opponents 
seem to consider it reduced. F. 


ee 
FAMILY sERMONS.—No. CLXXXV. 


Zephaniah iii. 2. She obeyed not the 
voice ; she pil not correc- 
tion; she trusted not in the Lord; 
she drew not near to her God. 

Tue Prophet Zephaniah, in these 

words, is speaking of the city of 

Jerusalem, on which he had just 

pronounced the wrath of God for 

her transgressions. It may seem 
strange that a city so singularly 
favoured by the Almighty should 
have been so obstinately ungrateful 
and rebellious; yet such was the 
fact, and it furnishes but too true 
an illustration of the conduct of 
mankind towards God, in all ages 
and countries. To go no farther, 
each one of us, than our own indi- 
vidual case, how great have been 
our privileges! how numerous our 
warnings ! how clear and faithful 
the instructions we have received ! 
how astonishing the long continued 
forbearance of God towards us! 
how gracious his invitations ! how 
earnest his remonstrances! how 
large his promises ! Yet may it not 
be said of some of us, as of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, They have 
not obeyed the voice ; they have not 
received correction ; they trusted not 
inthe Lord ; they drew not near to 
their God? And if so, do not our 
consciences testify that this separa- 
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tion between our Maker and our- 
selves is to be ascribed wholly to 
our own sin and folly :—that on his 
part “he waiteth to be gracious ;” 
that “his tender mercies are over 
all his works ;” that he has even 
opened a way of reconciliation by 
the obedience unto death of his own 
beloved Son, requiring of us no- 
thing but that we should turn unto 
him and be at peace ; while on ours 
“ other Lords have had dominion 
over us ;” our own pleasures, and 
vanities, and sins have usurped his 
place in our hearts ; we have lived 
without Him in the world ; he has 
not been in our thoughts, much less 
in our affections, as the source of all 
our hopes and joys ? Surely, if such 
be our case, we must feel self-con- 
demned at the very mention of the 
fact ; and it might therefore seem 
almost needless to dwell upon the 
exceeding sinfulness and danger of 
such a state of alienation from our 
Creator. But, in truth, the want of 
serious consideration is one chief 
part of this unhappy condition. 
When by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit any person is once brought 
fully to understand, and seriously 
to reflect upon his ways, a first and 
most hopeful step has already been 
taken towards the amendment of 
them. Perceiving their evil nature 
and fearful end, he will be led to 
repentance upon account of them ; 
he will seek to be renewed in the 
spirit of his mind, in order utterly 
to forsake them ; and he will listen 
with joy and gratitude to the gra- 
cious declaration, that “* God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing unto men 
their trespasses.” With a view, 
then, to the production of these 
blessed effects in each of our hearts, 
let us consider, with self-applica- 
tion, the several particulars of the 
charge brought against Jerusalem, 
in the words of the text. 

Pirst, then, “ she obeyed not the 
Voice.”—The Almighty, in his con- 
duct towards his rebellious crea- 
tures, begins with declaring his will 
to them. If we had not become 
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acquainted with this, we had not 
had sin, for sin isthe transgression 
ofa known law. The very heathen 
have heard this voice of God, “ hav- 
ing the Jaw written in their hearts, 
their consciences also bearing wit- 
ness, and their thoughts accusing, 
or else excusing one another.” The 
occurrences of Divine Providence 
also are the voice of God speaking 
to mankind. “ The Lord’s voice 
crieth unto the city, Hear ye the 
rod, and who hath appointed it.” 
The secret remonstrauces of his 
Spirit in our hearts ; the checks of 
a Christian education, and good 
example ; the exhortations and re- 
monstrances of religious books or 
friends ; and, above all, his own 
declared will, in his inspired word, 
are his voice urging us to turn 
from the evil of our ways. This 
voice it is our duty to hear and 
obey. “ Thou shalt return unte 
the Lord thy God, and shalt obey 
his voice according to all that I 
command thee this day, thou and 
thy children, with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul.” He has at- 
tached rewards and punishments to 
vur listening to it or neglect of 
it. Thus Elihu says, in his remon- 
strance with Job, “ Ged openeth 
their ears to discipline, and com- 
mandeth that they return from ini- 
quity : if they obey and serve him, 
they shall spend their days in pros- 
perity, and their years in pleasures ; 
but if they obey not, they shall 
perish.” No outward ceremonies 
of religion are of any value, with- 
out this willing obedience of the 
heart. “ Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fice, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.” “ Thisthing,” says 
the Almighty, “ I commanded, 
saying, Obey my voice, and I will 
be your God, and ye shali be my 

; and walk in the ways that 
I have commanded you, that it may 
be well unto you.” Surely the re- 
ply of every individual should be, 
* We will obey the voice of the 
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Lord our God, that it may be well 
with us.” But very different is the 
practical reply of too many. That 
Voice commands them to know God ; 
and they neglect this knowledge. 
That Voice bids them repent of their 
sins, and forsake them; and they 
continue impenitent and careless. 
That Voice bids them believe in 
the Lord Jesus. Christ, and they 
shall be saved ; and they willingly 
remain destitute of this saving faith. 
That Voice bids them love God su- 
premely ; and they love the world, 
and sin and their own earthly 
propensities and desires far better. 
That Voice bids them fear him, and 
him only ; whereas they fear the 
frown of mankind, and for this are 
willing to give up the favour of God. 
That Voice bids them live to his 
glory; and they live to their own 
gratification. That Voice commands 
them to set their affections upon 
things above ; and they fix them 
exclusively upon things on the earth. 
That Voice bids them love their 
neighbour as themselves ; and they 
remain cold, selfish, and uncharit- 
able. In short, in every possible 
way men neglect this Heavenly 
Voice ; they seek not to hear it: 
when they hear it, they try not to 
understand it ; and even when they 
understand it, they refuse to obey it. 
And is not this a grievous sin? 
is it not also the very height of 
spiritual folly ? 

Secondly, But our Almighty Law- 
giver and Instructor does not merely 
speak to us ; he adopts yet stronger 
means to recal us to himself: he 
lays upon us the hand of correc- 
tion; he suffers us to feel pain and 
weakness ; he permits various afflic- 
tions to befal us ; he exhibits to us, 
in innumerable ways, the humbling 
lesson, that this world is not our 
rest. Thus he acted towards the 
rebellious inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 
his judgments went abroad amongst 
them: but, amidst all, “ they re- 
ceived not correction ;” that is, they 
profited not by it, they learned not 
what it was intended toteach. This 
indifference to the intention of his 
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providential visitations God often 
reproves in his word with great se- 
verity. “ Thou hast stricken them, 
but they have not grieved; thou 
hast consumed them, but they have 
refused to receive correction : they 
have made their faces harder than 
a rock, they have refused to return. 
Wherefore a lion out of the forest 
shall slay them, and a wolf of the 
evening shall spoil them; a leopard 
shall watch over their cities ; every 
one that goeth out thence shall be 
torn in pieces, because their trans- 
gressions are many, and their back- 
slidings are increased. How shall 
I pardon thee for this” ‘The inten- 
tion of God, in his fatherly correc- 
tions, is to soften our hard hearts, 
Thus we read in the Book of Job, 
that “ God speaketh once, yea 
twice ;” and that among other ways 
he speaks by “ chastening man with 
pain, and causing his soul to draw 
near to the grave, and his life to 
the destroyers,” in order that he 
may be humbled before his Maker, 
and say, “I have sinned and per- 
verted that which was right,” and 
may “ pray unto God, who will be 
favourable unto him, and will bring 
back his soul from the pit.” Our 
afilictions should awaken us to a 


‘humbling sense of our sins, the 


cause of all trouble ; they should 
deepen our repentance, and lead us 
to newness of life, and to a lively 
faith in Him for whose sake, and 
by whose merits alone, those sins 
can be pardoned. “ Surely it is 
meet to be said unto God, I have 
borne chastisement: I will not of- 
fend any more.” Not to be thus 
humbled and improved by the cor- 
rections bestowed upon us by our 
Heavenly Parent, is to despise his 
warning, and will draw down upon 
us his wrath. Often in the Scrip- 
tures is his anger denounced against 
the careless and disobedient, who 
heed not his teproofs. “ In vain,” 
says he, “ have 1 smitten yonr chil- 
dren ; they received no correction :” 
“ This is a nation that obeyeth not 
the voice of the Lord their God, 
nor receiveth correction; truth is 


perished, and is cut off from their 
mouth.” And must not each of us, 
in his own case, acknowledge that 
too often the judgments of the Al- 
mighty have been thus lost upon 
us; nay, that even when we have 
formed penitent and holy resolu- 
tions while bowed down under the 
chastisement, we have forgotten our 
VOWS as soon as it ceased, and have 
returned to our sins and follies, and 
negligence of God and his com- 
mands, just as though no warning 
had been afforded us? In vain has 
the Voice spoken ; in vain has the 
hand of correction been lifted up ; 
we have not repented ; we have not 
forsaken our evil ways ; we have 
not turned unto the Lord our God. 
Thirdly, Another complaint urg- 
ed against Jerusalem is, that “ she 
trusted not in the Lord.”—God is 
pleased not only to speak to us and 
to correct us ; but also to invite our 
confidence. He bids us to trust in 
him. We are weak and frail crea- 
tures, exposed to innumerable temp- 
tations and dangers, and in immi- 
nent peril of destruction. Whi- 
ther can we flee for happiness or 
safety, but to God? In trouble he 
alone can comfort us ; exposed to 
eternal condemnation for our sins, 
he alone can seal our pardon : feeble 
against our spiritual enemies, he 
alone can support us in our arduous 
warfare, and make us more than 
conquerors through Him that loved 
us. And there is ample cause to 
trust in him to do this. We have 
his promises made to those who 
thus act. He deserves all our con- 
fidence. He is infinitely wise to 
know what is best for us; so that 
when “ we know not what to do,” 
like Jehoshaphat, “ our eyes should 
be upon him,” for “he knoweth 
how to deliver the godiy out of 
temptation.” He is also as power- 
ful as he is wise: with him “ all 
things are possible,” and no weapon 
formed against them that trust in 
him shall prosper. His goodness 
and mercy also are equal to his 
wisdom and power ; and hence said 
the Psalmist, “I have trusted in 
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thy mercy, and my heart shall re- 
joice in thy salvation :” “ Let Israel 
hope in the Lord, for with the Lord 
there is mercy, and with him is 
plenteous redemption.” His faith- 
fulness likewise and unchangeable- 
ness are as certain as his other at- 
tributes: “ He is the Rock ; his 
work is perfect ; all his ways are 
judgement: a God of truth and with- 
out iniquity, just and right is he.” 
And, to sum up all, he has exhi- 
bited the strongest claim to our 
confidence, in giving his Son to 
die for us, and promising his Holy 
Spirit to sanctify and comfort our 
hearts ; thus in every way concili- 
ating our affections, and shewing 
that he infinitely deserves them. 
He has not limited the confidence 
we are invited to place in him: we 
are to trust in him for the pardon of 
our sins, for the purification of our 
hearts, for the salvation of our 
souls; and, even as respects the 
body, “no manner of thing that 
is good will he withhold from them 
that trust in him.” And is it no 


sin to refuse the confidence so just- 


ly deserved, so condescendingly in- 
vited? Do not th: Scriptures a- 
bound with commands to us to trust 
in God; do they not give us ex- 
amples of his servants in various 
aves and conditions of life who did 
so, and found his promises faithful ? 
Do they not teach us, that none 
can be truly happy here or here- 
after, but those who place in him 
their confidence ? Has he not in- 
vited even the weakest, the most 
ignorant, the most wretched, the 
most guilty to come to him for 
strength, and wisdom, and consola- 
tion, and forgiveness ? Surely then 
he has the greatest reason to be dis- 
pleased, if proudly, or carelessly, 
or unbelievingly, we slight his gra- 
cious command. If he is a master, 
where is his fear? if a father, where 
his honour? We continue to trust 
to what daily deceives us, and to 
what, at the hour of death, must 
be snatched from us; we trust to 
health, or property, or friends, or 
human virtue; yet we refuse our 
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confidence to the unchangeable 
Creator, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, the Father of our spirits, the 
omy. source of all true enjoyment. 
Whether is greater, the folly, the 
ingratitude, or the irreverence, of 
this affront to the Divine Majesty ? 
Was it not then a memorable ag- 
gravation of the sins of Jerusalem, 
yea the very foundation of them all, 
that “she trusted not in the Lord r” 

But, fourthly, another offence was, 
that “she drew not near to her 
God.” She not only refused him 
her confidence, but she neglected 
his worship. And here, as in the 
former particulars, our consciences 
will apply the charge to ourselves. 
Many do not draw near to God 
even outwardly. They visibly neg- 
lect his word, his ordinances, and 
his service. And of those who keep 
up an external form of Christianity, 
how few draw near to God in their 
hearts! They hear his word preach- 
ed; but they do not truly receive it. 
They use the language of prayer ; 
but they do not pray with the affec- 
tions and the understanding. They 
in words confess their sins before 
him ; but they do not in their hearts 
lament them, and endeavour to for- 
sake them. They profess to ac- 
knowledge his presence ; but they 
do not seek his favour, or dread his 
frown. They mock him with’ the 
language of the lip, while their 
hearts are far from him. They 
do not love him; they do not 
seek his approbation ; they do not 
study to do his will. We might 
indeed have supposed that, when 
the great Author of all things, the 
Lord of all power and might, the 
infinite Fountain of goodness, in- 
vited his sinful and wandering crea- 
tures to his presence, admitted them 
to this privileged access, through 
the atoning and reconciling blood 
of his Son, and promised them com- 
munion with him, and the comforts 
and supports of his Holy Spirit, they 
would most gladly have availed 
themselves of the privilege; they 
would have thrown away the arms 
of their rebellion, and have drawn 








near to him with the language of 
the returning Prodigal : “ Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.” But so far 
from this being the case, so far from 
the overtures of Divine mercy being 
eagerly embraced, it is God who 
continues to entreat, while man 
obstinately refuses submission. “I 
beseech you, for Christ’s sake,” 
says an Apostle, “ be ye reconciled 
to God.” Yet, whether spoken to 
or corrected, whether warned or 
invited, too many neglect to draw 
nigh to their Creator ; to Him, “ in 
whose presence is fulness of joy, and 
at whose right hand there are pleas- 
ures for evermore,” and whom, 
therefore, it is their highest honour 
and privilege to become @cquainted 
with, as their best friend and the 
object of their brightest expecta- 
tions. 

Such, then, is the mercy of God, 
and such the insensibility of man ; 
such the condescension of the Most 
High, and such the proud, rebel- 
lious spirit of his frail and guilty 
creature ; such the care of our Crea- 
tor and Almighty Benefactor that 
we may not perish, and such the 
indifference of too many of us to 
the value of our own immortal souls. 
Let us reflect with sorrow upon our 
past folly and ingratitade; let us 
listen to the voice of God ; let us 
humbly bow beneath his correction, 
and learn the lessons they were de- 
signed to teach ; let us trust in him, 
and draw nigh: to him; and let us 
implore the grace of his Holy Spirit 
to strengthen in us these holy reso- 
lutions, and to bring them to good 
effect. Knowing the fearful terrors 
of the Lord, of which all the cor- 
rections hitherto administered, to 
check our disobedience, are but a 
very small part, let us become re- 
conciled to Him before it be too 
late. Knowing also, on the other 
hand, his infinite compassion and 
loving kindness ; his ability and wil- 
lisgness to make us happy, to par- 
don our sins, to renew and sanctify 
our hearts, to guide us with his coun- 
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sel upon earth, and to receive us to 
his glory in heaven ; let us “ resolve, 
from these mercies of God, to pre- 
sent our bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto him, which is 
our reasonable service ; and let us 
not be conformed to this world, but 
be transformed by the renewing ot 
our mind, that we may prove what is 
that good and acceptable, and per- 
fect will of God.” 


— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir is good now and then to pick up 
an arrow which is thrown from the 
enemy’s camp, and use it for our 
own purposes of warfare. To such 
an end, I think, the following letter 
may be applied, written by the pro- 
fligate Lord Lyttleton, oF at least 
published as his, after his death, in 
that sinall volume which bears such 
strong internal evidence of contain- 
ing the genuine productions of a 
most accomplished debauchee. 

It appears from the letter, that 
his lordship’s correspondent had en- 
deavoured to reason him out of his 
dissolute and unhappy mode of life. 
The answer will prove, out of the 
mouth of one who speaks from ex- 
perience, the utter insufficiency of 
bringing mere moral arguments, 
founded on the fitness of things 
and the beauty of virtue, to oppose 
the seductions of sensual pleasure, 
and the fury of indulged passion. 
Feelings can only be successtully 
attacked by feelings ;—the fears 
which are connected with a future 
staie must be arrayed in the vivid 
distinctness of Scriptural language, 
if they are to bear down all thought 
of the trguble and pain of reforma- 
tion ; and the hopes which are full 
of immortality must not be left dim 
and indefinite, like the shadowy and 
dreamy visions of the ancient phi- 
losophers, but must borrow light as 
well as existence from Heaven, that 
their smiles may put to shame those 
by which vice, in the deceitful mask 
of pleasure, has long fascinated 
and enslaved the heart. In slvort, it 
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must strike the most careless reader 
of Lord Lyttleton’s letter, that there 
was but one Voice that could have 
been heard and owned by him, in 
the midst of that storm of passions 
in which all human sounds of warn- 
ing or encouragement were broken 
and lost: that voice which spake to 
sinners of old, “ O Israel, thou hast 
destroyed thyself; but in me is thy 
help.” Had he but heard this from 
his friend—had the only way of es- 
cape been pointed out to him judi- 
ciously and clearly—had he but 
once embraced the idea of Divine 
aid, the solution of all that per- 
plexed him,—the world might have 
had cause to hold his name in reve- 
rence, instead of abhorrence ; and 
Christianity might have fund in 
him a champion whose experimen- 
tal knowledge of her peculiarities 
would have bade him consecrate, 
like his father, to her despised cause 
talents of the highest order, aud 
powers of composition which have 
rarely been excelled. It makes one 
sad to thins how different to what 
it actually was, might have been the 
tale of his death, and how the cloud 
that now rests on his destinies might 
have been cleared away. But I will 
not lonfer detain your readers from 
the letter itself. B.C. 


Letters of the late Lord Lyttleton. 
Lond. 1816. 
LETTER III. 
“ Your letter, which I received no 
longer ago than yesterday, would 
do honour to the most celebrated 


bame among the moval writers of 


It is the most sensible, 
easy, and concise, history of the 
passions I have ever read. Indeed, 
it had not been my lot to have 
given any great portion of my time 
to such studies. ‘These powers have 


any period, 


kept me too much in the sphere of 


their own tumultuous whirlwinds 
to leave me the leisure of examine 
ing them. Ihave been, am, and I 
fear shall be, their sport and their 
slave; and when I shall acquire 
that serenity of character which 
will enable meto examine them with 
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a philosophical scrutiny, I cannot 
tell. My expectations are at such 
a distance upon this point, that ] 
aim almost ashamed to mention my 
apprehensious to you. It is, how- 
ever, treating you with the confi- 
dence you deserve, to tell you, that 
from iny soul I think the very source 
of them must be dried up before 
they will lose their empire over me. 
In the lively expression of the poet, 
‘they are the elements of lite’ 
without which man would be a mass 
of insensible and unintelligent mat- 
ter. Now, it is that happy com- 
pound of these elementary particles 
of Wtellectual life, that you so well 
describe, so thoroughly understand, 
and so happily possess, which I 
despair of attaining. I have the 
resolutie#to make resolutions, but 
it extends no further ; I cannot keep 
them : and to escape from the mis- 
ery brought on by one passion, I 
have so habituated myself to bathe 
in a branch of the same flood, that 
I cannot look for any other relief. 
You very naturally ask me where all 
this must end. I know not !—and 
to similar interrogatories I have 
sometimes madly replied, I care 
not !—But I will not offend you with 
such a declaration ; and when wri- 
ting to you, [ do not feel disposed to 
do it. In answering you, therefore, 
I shall adopt the language of the 
ruined gamester, who addressed _ his 
shadow in the glass,‘ Je vous ai dié 
et redit, Malheureux ! que, si vous 
continuez a faire de pareils tours, 
voux iriez a Vhopital.’ 

* You lay great stress upon the 
powers of Reason, and, in truly phi- 
losophical language, heightened by 


the most proper and affecting ima- 


gery, present this sage directrix of 
weak mortals to my attention. I 
receive her at your hand, respect 
her as your friend, and venerate her 
as the cause of your superiority over 
me; but whether she perceives that 
my respect is inslucere, or remem- 
bers how shamefully I have neglect- 
ed her, so it is, that she slides insen- 
sibly trom me, and I see her no 
more.—My bark rides steady for a 
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moment, but it is not long ere it 
again becomes the sport of winds 
and billows. But, after all, and 
without any blasphemous arraign- 
ment of the order of Providence, 
permit me to ask you, Why is this 
principle, implanted in our natures 
ter the wise and happy regulation of 
them, so weak in itself, so slow in 
its progress, and so late in its ma- 
turity? If itis designed to controul 
our passions, why does it not keep 
pace with them ? wherefore does it 
not grow with their growth, and 
strengthen with their strength ? 
and what cause can be assigned that 
the one are ripe for gratification, 
before the other has scarce burst 
into blossom? Let us, however, 
take a long stride from the imbe- 
cility of youth to the firmness of 
mature age ; and we shall see that 
the passions have only changed their 
form, that Reason still totters, is 
frequently driven from her throne, 
and even deserts those who have 
most cultivated her friendship, and 
acknowledged her power. The con- 
test frequently continues through 
life, and the superiority as often ends, 
where it always begins, on the side 
of Passion. We may be said, even 
sometimes to outlive Reason; while 
passion, of some kind, and, many 
times, of the worst kind, will pre- 
serve its influence to the last. To 
conclude the matter, how often does 
the lamp of human Reason become 
extinct, yielding corporeal nature a 
prey to passion in the extreme, 
whose tortures are rendered more 
fierce by the iron restraints of ne- 
cessary policy, and medical inter- 
position. 

“ If it were possible to trace the 
course of reason in the mind of the 
best man that ever lived, from its 
first budding to a fulness of matu- 
rity, what a mortifying scene would 
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be unveiled ! What checks and de- 
lays, what tranquillity and tumult, 
what frequent extinction and reno- 
vation, what rapid flights and sud- 
den downfals, what contest and 
submission, would compose the 
operations of the rightful mistress of 
human actions! Men of cold tem- 
pers, and habituated to reflection, 
may cry up this distinctive faculty 
of man; they may chant its apo- 
theosis, and build temples to_ its 
honour ; such were Lord Shatft»s- 
bury and Mr. Addison ; and they 
may be joined by those whose for- 
tunate education, and early con- 
nexions have given to their warmer 
dispositions the best objects. In 
that confined, but happy society, I 
must place my friend, whose kind 
star preserve d his youth from temp- 
tation, and blest his bloom of man- 
hood with the ample and all-gratify- 
ing pleasures of virtuous love. You 
will not accuse me of wishing to 
diminish the reality of that merit 
which J so much admire, or of a 
desire to damp the glow of that 
virtue whose lustre cannot be dimi- 
nished by my envy, or heightened 
by my praise ; but, in the course of 
human affairs, time and chance have 
so much to do, that I cannot sup- 
pose even your worth to be without 
some obligations to them. 

“To conclude this very, very long 
letter, | must beg leave to observe, 
that 1 do not understand why Rea- 
son, that divinity of philosophers, 
should be cooped up in the narrow 
region of the brain, while the Pas- 
sions are permitted to range at large 
and without restraint through every 
other part of the body. I see you 


smile; but be assured that these 

two jarring powers are, for a mo- 

ment, both united in one, to assure 

you that J] am, with a real sincerity, 
“ Yours,” &e. 





































































































































































































































































NEGRO SLAVERY.—No. IX. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE 
SLAVES. 


Tue Rev. G. Bridges, of Jamaica, 
has accused Mr. Wilberforce of a 
most unfounded aspersion on the 
West Indies, in saying, “in defiance 
of all the documents within his 
reach, that the Negroes were stran- 
gers to all the blessed truths of 
Christianity.” What Mr. Wilber- 
force said was this ;— 

“ In my estimate of things, 
though many of the physical evils 
of our colonial slavery are cruel and 
odious, and pernicious, the almost 
universal destitution of moral and 
religious instruction among the 
Slaves is the most serious of all the 
vices of the West-Indian system.” 
“It cannot be denied, that the 
Slaves, more especially the great 
body of the field Negroes, are prac- 
tically strangers to the multiplied 
blessings of the Christian Revela- 
tion.” “ This, Iam well aware, is 
an awful charge ; but it undeniably 
is too well founded, and scarcely 
admits of any exception beyond 
what has been effected by those 
exeellent, though but too commonly 
traduced and persecuted men, the 
Christian Missionaries. They have 
done ail that it has been possible for 
them to do; and, through the Di- 
vine blessing, they have indeed done 
much, especially in the towns, and 
among the household Slaves, consi- 
dering the many and great obstacles 
with which they have had to con- 
tend.” 

Now we should have supposed 
that there was nothing in this state- 
ment to which Mr. Bridges would 
not readily have assented, and which 
he would not, as a Christian minis- 
ter, have united with Mr. Wilber- 
force in deploring, especially as he 
can refer, when it suits his argument 
th do so, to “ the immorality of the 
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Negroes, the indiscriminate inter- 
course of the women,” &c. as so pre- 
valent, “ though now giving way,” 
as to be a main cause of the de- 
crease of population (p. 14): and as 
he can employ it as a reason for re- 
jecting the evidence of Slaves ina 
court of justice, that, according to 
Mr. Wilberforce’s own account, 
“the Negroes as yet know nothing 
of the precepts of Christianity, conse- 
quently know nothing of the nature 
and obligation of an oath.” (p. 20.) 
He even apologises for the fact, by 
saying, that it cannot be surprising 
that a stubborn race of idolatrous 
barbarians should not in twenty* 
years have become intelligent, mo- 
ral, and virtuous (p. 36.) 

But we do not mean to content 
ourselves with this argumentum ad 
hominem, in our vindication of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s statement respecting 
the almost universal destitution of 
religious and moral instruction ameng 
the Slaves. 


* Mr. Bridges would seem by this expres 
sion to limit the efforts of the plasters and 
clergy of Jamaica to convert the Negroes to 
Christianity within the last twenty vears 
We shall hereafter shew that they have a 
much more recent origin. ‘The agitation of 
the Registry Bill in this country led in 1316 to 
the Curates’ Act of Jamaica, which gave to 
the clergyman a fee on the baptism ef each 
Slave. And that Act appéars to have stir- 
red up the zeal of the clergy to multinly bap- 
tisms even by thousands inasingle year. It 
ought, however, to be known, ,that no less 
than 120 years before the Curates’ Act was 
passed, the 45th clause of the Slave Law ot 
1696 required, that “all masters and mis- 
tresses, owners, or in their absence over- 
seers, shall, as much as in them lies. en- 
deavour the instruction of their Slaves in the 
Christian religion ; to facilitate their conver- 
sion ; and shall do their utmost to fit them for 
haptism ; and, as soon as conveniently they 
can, shall cause to be baptised all such as 
they make sensible of a Deity and the Chris- 
tian faith.” This clause was repeated on 
almost every subsequent consolidation of the 
Slave Laws ; but it remained, even accor- 
ding to Mr. Bridges, absolutely a dead letter 
until about twenty years ago; or rather, as 
we shall shew, it continues to this hour litile 
more than a dead letter, a mere mockery 


both of legislation and of the Christian re 
ligion 


ow ot a 
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Inthe year 1788, the following 
questions were put to the different 
local authorities in the West Indies, 
namely, “ Are Negro Slaves, or their 
children, in general baptised > What 
religious institutions are there for 
the benefit of the Negro Slaves in 
the West Indies °” 

The answer of Jamaica to the first 
is, “ No—very rarely ;” to the se- 
cond, “ We know of none such in 
Jamaica.” And yet a law had then 
existed for ninety-two years requir- 
ing both. 

From all the other islands, ex- 
septing Antigua, the answer is sub- 
stantially the same. The religious 
instruction of the Slaves is admitted 
io have been utterly neglected, ex- 
cept by some Catholic priests in the 
ceded islands, and by the Moravian 
Missionaries in Antigua. Such was 
the state of things in 1788. What 
was it thirty years later, namely, 
in 1817 ? 

In that year Earl Bathurst ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the Go- 
vernors of the West-India colonies, 
requiring certain returns, with a view 
of ascertaining the progress made by 
the clergy in the religious instruc- 
sion of the slave population. 

The answers of the clergy of the 
island of Antigua may be considered 
as comprehended in the candid 
statement of the Rev. W. Chader- 
ton, who admitted, that no attempts 
had been made by him to convert 
the Slaves; and that he was even 
precluded from “all possibility of 
affording them any sufficient instruc- 
tion.” ‘The obstacles he enumerates 
are, the wantof room in churches” 
—“‘the state of the grossest igno- 
rance” in which the Slaves are— 
“ their minds totally destitute of all 
cultivation’—*“ the Liturgy would 
be wholly unintelligible to them,” 
and the sermons of regular clergy- 
men as “ unedifying as if they were 
preached in a foreign tongue.” Be- 
sides, the hands of the clergy, he 
stated, were already full. The free 
people, including the Whites, were 
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quite enough to employ them. “ If 
this class of people (the Slaves) are 
to be instructed by the Established 
clergy, we must first undergo a 
thorough metamorphosis:” “ we 
must acquire new methods of think- 
ing, of reasoning, and of expressing 
ourselves.” And “we must go in 
continual and painful pursuit of 
reasonable opportunities to address 
these people*.’ He pronounced it, 
therefore, absolutely impossible for 
* the Established clergy, at present 
existing in the West Indies, to pay 
any effectual attention to the Slaves.” 
“To admonish us, therefore, to en- 
gage in his cause, is only stinulat- 
ing us to unnatural and unreason- 
able exertions, which must ever 
prove fruitless and abortive.” 

Now, we are not contending, nei- 
ther are we denying, that any or all 
of Mr. Chaderton’s apologies for the 
Established clergy were valid apo 
logies. The single object for which 
we produce them is to shew, that in 
1818, in his view of the case,—and 
he will be allowed to be a compe- 
tent witness,—nothing, literally no- 
thing, had as yet been done by the 
Established clergy for the religious 
instruction of the Slaves. ‘They may 
have baptised some of them; but 
they had not, according to Mr. Cha- 
derton, as yet made any serious 
attempt to instruct them, He even 
thought it impossible that they 
should do so. 

The statements of the clergy ol 
Barbadoes were similar in their ef- 
fect. The writers chiefly took credit 
to themselves for having no sectaries 
in the island ; but as to efforts on 
their parts to instruct the Slaves, 
even the few who had been baptised, 
they did not pretend to have made 
any. Some of them, with Mr. Cha- 
derton, gave reasons why the Slaves 


* The difficulty of finding opportunities to 
address the Slaves may, in some degree, 
be understood bya reference to the state- 
ment of the Rev. Cooper on that sub- 
ject, in the pamphlet called “ Negro Sla- 
very.” 
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were not instructed. One clergy- 
man, the Rev. Joseph Hutchins, 
who was more explicit than the 
rest, declared that there was in his 
parish no Slave who was a member 
of the Church of England ; and he 
evidently regarded the work of in- 
structing the Slaves as yet to be 
commenced. “ Nothing can be done 
successfully,” he says, “ for promot- 
ing religion among the Slaves, with- 
out the general concurrence, appro- 
bation, and co-operation of their 
owners. All attempts of the most 
zealous and active clergyman of the 
Church of England would be ineffec- 
tual, if unsupported by the laity and 
the ruling powers of the island.” 
The Rev. — Maynard goes further, 
and says, that he had refused to 
baptize many Slaves who applied to 
him for baptism, not only because 
they were unqualified, but because 
“they had not the remotest prospect 
of being better instructed in their 
duty.” 

in Demerara, containing 80,000 
inhabitants, there was only one cler- 
gyman of the Church of England and 
one of the Dutch Church; but the 
Governor did not intimate that any 
attempt had been made by either of 
them to instruct the Slaves. The 
whole tenor of his letter implies the 
contrary. 

In Dominica, which is divided 
into ten parishes, there was neither 
church nor parsonage house, and 
only one clergyman. He of course 
did not affect to have instructed the 
Slaves: he had baptised indeed 
about 1000 of them, chiefly children, 
in about eight years, the fees for 
each of whom amounted to 18s. 

The returns from Grenada are 
more explicit than from most of the 
other ‘islands. In that island and 
Carriacou there were eight parishes, 
three incumbents, one church, and 
no parsonage- -house. The Rev. W. 
Nash of Carriacou states, that he had 
baptised many of the Slaves in in- 
fancy ; and he therefore * supposes” 
them to be members of the Church 
of England. “ Their attendance at 
church, however,” he says, “is very 





occasional. When I remonstrate. 
they reply, that if they come to 
church they must starve, as Sunday 
is the only day they have to culti- 
vate their gardens. The plea is so 
reasonable that I cannot oppose it ; 
but I heartily wish their masters 
would deprive them of it by allow- 
ing them one day in each week to 
labour for themselves.”  Yf they 
have not time for instruction, ignor- 
ance is unavoidable.” To human 
beings,” he adds, “whose moral 
feelings and intellectual faculties have 
been suspended for ages unknown, 
and at length almost annihilated by 
an execrable system of oppression, 
under which, in order to endure ex- 
istence, it was necessary to suppress 
every generous sentiment, to stifle 
every tender emotion, to forget they 
were men, every consideration that 
the horror of their situation can 
suggest, and the benevolence of the 
Christian religion inspire, is certainly 
due ;” and he does not doubt “that 
means may be found to facilitate the 
conversion of the Negroes,” imply- 
ing of course that such means had not 
yet been found. The Rev. Benjamin 
Webster and the Rev. F. Macmahon 
of Grenada admit, that very few of 
the Slaves attended Divine Service. 

* Sunday is the general public mar- 
ket-day in the different parishes 
throughout the island, and almost 
the only one on which Slaves have 
an opportunity of bartering the pro- 
duce of the provision grounds al- 
lotted to them by their masters fo: 

other commodities.” These mar- 
kets are generally at their height 
during the performance of Divine 
Service ; and, being holden on the 
Sabbath-day, little attention or re- 
spect is shewn by Slaves to the reli- 
gious duties of the day.” 

In St. Kitt’s one of its five cler- 
gymen appears to have taken some 
pains in instructing the slave popu- 
lation. The Rev. W. Davis was io 
the habit of delivering to his Negro 
congregation a discourse suited to 
their capacities ; and the plan, he 
stated, had been attended with ad- 
vantage. The others said nothing 
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on the subject of instruction: they 
had, it is true, baptised a number of 
slaves, receiving a fee of two dollars 
for each ; but they spoke even of these 
as being probably adherents of the 
Methodists. 

The clergymen of Nevis were 
equally unable to distinguish the 
members of the Methodist Societies 
from the members of the &stablished 
Church. One of them, however, 
feelingly lamented “ the insuperable 
obstacles that exist, under the pre- 
sent system, to any beneficial result 
from the labours of the clergy for 
the advancement of religion among 
the Slaves; though at the same time 
he humbly trusts they will not be 
found to have left unperformed any 
part of their ministry which circum- 
stances have permitted them to ful- 
fil.” “Tt is evidently superfluous,” 
he adds, “for Earl Bathurst to ex- 


hort toa more active discharge of 


their duty those who, however zeal- 
ous in the cause, know, to their 
heart-felt regret, that their labours 
will be unavailing.” 

The Governor of Tobago made 
no report of any attempt to instruct 
the Negroes. He stated, however, 
that the established custom of Sun- 
day markets was a wanton and in- 
jurious profanation of the Sabbath, 
and that its limitation (why not its 
abolition?) would “tend more to- 
wards the cause of morality and re- 
ligion than any thing hitherto at- 
tempted in this colony.” From Tor- 
tola and Trinidad the returns were 
equally unsatisfactory. 

In Jamaica there are twenty-one 
parishes, containing on the average 
a population of upwards of 16,000 
Slaves, besides Whites and free per- 
sons. Of the Slaves, in the course 
of the years 1816 and 1817, many 
had been baptised. We cannot find, 
however, that mach instruction had 
been given them. Indeed, consider- 
ing the size of the parishes, it was 
obviously impossible. The Rev. 


Henry Jenkins, of St. James, said, 
he had attempted to instruct the 
Slaves in the country, many of whom 
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lived at a great distance, as far as 
a short visit would permit: but he 
added very candidly, “ All this 
will not have the desired effect,” 
unless “the master, or some other 
person in his absence, take the 
trouble of instructing them from 
time to time, or a certain number 
of Catechists be appointed.” The 
Rectors of two-thirds of the parishe s 
either said nothing at all respecting 
instruction, or expressed themselves 
so vaguely as to convey no distinet 
information on the subject. The 
Rector of Clarendon, the Rev. J. 
P. Williams, observed,—“ As rec- 
tor of a parish containing a popula- 
tion of 18,000 souls, and extending 
over a district of many miles, I have 
time but litthke more than sufficient 
to discharge the common functions 
of my office.” “TI have yet endea- 
voured to do all I could. Within 
the lust thirteen months I have twice 
made known, to the principal pro- 
prietors and attorneys in this parish, 
my readiness to attend on such pro- 
prietors, for the religious instruction 
of the Slaves, as they would permit 
me to visit; but I have not been 
able to obtain the consent of more 
than two of them. Happy, howev- 
er,am I in saying, that I trust I 
have been able to do some little 
good—-—the number of Slaves who 
attend Divine Service on Sundays 
having of late increased, and still 
continuing to increase.’ He did 
not say how many attended.—The 
Rector of St. Thomas in the East 
stated, that in his parish, contain- 
ing 20,000 Slaves, the number o! 
those whom he considered as mem- 
bers of the Church of England was 
TEN.—The Rector of St. Ann’s had 
offered te attend and catechise the 
Slaves; but did not say with what 
success.— The Rector of St. An- 
drews had made efforts to instruct 
the Slaves. He began a course ot 
instruction at bis church in Februa- 
ry 1816; but the attendance had 
not been encouraging. He also en- 
deavoured to obtain leave to preach 
upon the plantations; but he feund 
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that this plan was regarded as an in- 
novation of questionable utility, and 
he thought jt wise to desist. 

It is evident, from all that has 
cone before, that, down to the time 
when the above returns were made 
to Parliament, little had been done, 
in the way of instructing the Slaves, 
by the Clergy of the Church of 
kigland. We meet indeed with 
traces of the pious and efficacious 
zeal of the Missionaries ; but, as 
for the Clergy, many of them frankly 
confess that they had not attempted 
to instruct the Slaves of their par- 
ishes ; while those who made the 
attempt admit its failure. Still, how- 
ever, we fiad that several clergymen 
of Jamaica spoke of the number of 
converts they had recently and rap- 
idly made. ‘Thousands of Slaves 
had been baptised by them, and re- 
ceived into the bosom of the church. 
And, without doubt, if the mere ad- 
ministration of the baptismal rite 
could be regarded asa proof of con- 
version, their statements would have 
been well founded. On the 4th of 
July 1817, the Rector of St. Mary’s 
thus writes—“ During fourteen years 
of my incumbency, from 1801 to 
1815, the number of Slaves baptised 
could hardly be estimated at 100 
personsannually. ‘Towards the end 
of the last year (1816) a great anxi- 
ety was manifested, and which at 
present continues, for baptism both 
by the Slaves and their proprietors. 
No compulsion I believe has been 
exercised by the master; all has been 
voluntary on the part of the Slave ; 
the Negroes have treely thrown away 
their African superstition and preju- 
dice. The population of my parish 
may be 24,000 Slaves. I can assume 
to say, 5000 have already been bap- 
tised. Preparatory measures for the 
speedy baptism of the whole are 
now adopting. Much, I apprehend, 
will be accumplished by the middle 
of September. I therefore solicit 
to be allowed until October to trans- 
mit my general return. The fee is 
now established by law, at 2s. 


6d.* for each slave, and is paid in 
my parish by the proprietory. Some 
very few exceptions cannot be con- 
templated as otherwise. 1 am desir- 
ous of discharging my duty most fer- 
vently. I am not indifferent, yet 
profess but little. I deem some 
partial tuition should be granted to 
the Negro population ”—( baptism 
first—some PARTIAL tuition after- 
wards )—* to impose on their minds 
the necessity of a rational conduct, 
also their moral and religious duties. 
Jam assured this important subjec: 
now deeply engages the attention o} 
many just and benevolent planters.”’ 

Another Rector stated, that “ since 
the passing of the Curates’ Bill he 
had baptised, upon an average, fifty 
or sixty every Sunday ;” and a third 
wrote in June 1817, that within 
the preceding year he had baptised 
3,000 ; though he acknowledged 
that “none of them can be deem- 
ed members of the Establishec 
Church farther than their having 
been received into it by baptism. 
A fourth Rector spoke of the cere- 
mony of baptising the Slaves in 
charch, “as affording him at least 
one opportunity of urging their 
Christian duties on the Slaves bap- 
tised.” 

These mighty efforts, it will be 
seen, were for the most part subse- 
quent to the Curates’ Act of 1816. 
Had the curates, whom it was the 
object of that law to provide, ac- 
tually arrived in the island, it might 
have been supposed that the numer- 
ous baptisms of 1817 were the ei- 
fect of that reinforcement. But 
not a single Curate had yet arrived ; 
and we are left in doubt, therefore, 
whether to attribute them to the 
apprehensions excited by the Re- 
gistry Bill in the minds of the mas- 
ters, or to the influence of that 
clause in the Act which entitles the 
officiating clergyman to a fee on 
each baptism, or to the conjoined 


*In asingle year, therefore, this clergy 
man would receive nearly £3,000 in fees to: 
the baptism of Slaves. 
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effect of both causes. But what- 
ever may be the solution of this 
problem, the whole body of the 
evidence fusnished by the West- 
India Clergy themselves complete- 
iy bears Mr. Wilberforce out in his 
jositions with respect to the gene- 
rally prevalent destitution of reli- 
gious instruction among the Slaves. 
Mr. Wilberforce could only speak 
from the evidence before him ; and 
that evidence was clear and deci- 
sive. 

But, says Mr. Bridges, “ I have 
proved this accusation to be un- 
founded.” And here is his proof: 
“ During my residence in this pa- 
rish (Manchester) I have actually 
baptized 9413 Negro Slaves, many 
of whom attend church, some have 
learned the Lord’s Prayer and Ten 
Commandments ; and a few are so 
far advanced as to be now dissemi- 
nating their little stock of religious 
knowledge on the estates to which 
they are attached. I believe all 
my fellow-labourers here have been 
at least as assiduous as myself, and 
some more successful.” That is to 
say some, instead of baptising, as 
Mr. Bridges had done, a little more 
than half the Slaves in his parish in 
perhaps two years, had, we presume, 
baptised the whole of them, like 
the worthy Rector of St. Mary’s, 
in half that time. We could have 
wished that Mr. Bridges had been 
as specific respecting the number of 
Slaves who attend church, have 
learned the Lord’s Prayer and ‘Ten 
Commandments, and act as Evan- 
gelists with their ttle stock of reli- 
gious knowledge, as he is respect- 
ing the number baptised. 

But let us look at this subject in 
another point of view, and one 
which will be found to have a gene- 
ral application. 

Mr. Bridges had been recently 
presented to the paris! of Manches- 
ter, the duties of which he proba- 
bly had to perform singly ; for, not- 
withstanding the Curates’ Act, it 
does not appear that he hada Cu- 
rate. Its population of White and 
free inhabitants, considering its 
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large extent, was probably sufli- 
cient to occupy the care of a single 
incumbent; to say nothing of its 
16,000 Slaves. In a short space of 
time, however, (how short is not 
specified,) Mr. Bridgis had actually 
baptised 9413 Saves. His imme- 
diate predecessor, Mr. Hill, in bis 
letter of June 1817, called the 
Slaves in that parish ** the heathen.” 
Now, if we assume, that of these 
“ heathen” 9413 had been actually 
converted to Christianity by Mr. 
Bridges, or that they had been 
taught enough of Christianity to 
understand the baptismal engage- 
ment, we have here a greater mira- 
cle than the world has yet witness- 
ed, especially when we cousider all! 
the peculiar difficulties of the case 
as they are detailed by many of the 
clergymen whose testimony is given 
above. And if they were not con- 
verted to Christianity, or if they 
did not even understand the nature 
of the engagement into which they 
entered, are we wrong in regarding 
this transaction, of which Mr. Brid- 
ges buasts, and to which he refers as 
a proof that Mr. Wilberforce’s as- 
sertion respecting the almost uni- 
versal destitution of religious in- 
struction among the Slaves is un- 
founded—are we wrong in regarding 
this scene as a prostitution of the 
solemn ordinance of baptism? Let 
any man of feeling and conscience 
read the Baptismal Service, and then 
say whether he could have the face 
or the heart to go through with it, 
unless he were satisfied that the 
persons he was baptising understood 
its nature and obligations. When 
Mr. Bridges sprinkled these 9413 
Negroes with water, “in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” he of course 
made them declare, as in the pres- 
ence of God, that they renounced 
“the devil and all his works,”— 
“the carnal desires of the flesh,” 
&c. ; that they believed ail the ar- 
ticles of the Christian creed ; and 
that they would “ obediently keep 
God’s hely commandments, and 


walk in the gpme all the days of 
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their life.’ Now, we would ask, 
had these poor creatures, or could 
they have, any idea of what these 
declarations implied? Were they 
not, as respected the generality of 
them, words without a meaning ? 
Did Mr. Bridges ascertain, or did he 
ask a single question with a view of 
ascertaining, how many of his 9413 
converts were actually living, at the 
time of their baptism, in a state of 
lawless concubinage, indulging day 
by day, without restraint, “ the 
carnal desires of the flesh,” which 
he made them declare that they re- 
nounced ? He admits, that of the 
16,000 Slaves in his parish, only 
187 couple were married. In what 
state were the remainder of those 
persons living, and in what state do 
they still live, whom he pronounced, 
on their baptism, to be “ regenerate 
and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
church ;” and for whom he solemn- 
ly gave thanks as such, praying 
“that they may lead the rest of 
their life according to this begin- 
ning ?” Did he not know that, at 
the very time of their baptism, mul- 
titundes of them were leading licen- 
tious lives ? Then, as to keeping 
God’s commandments—has Sunday 
ceased to be the market-day in Ja- 
maica? Has it ceased to be a day 
of labour to these baptised Ne- 
eroes ? And if we suppose these 
Negroes to become hereafter intel- 
ligent Christians, what must they 
think of their pastors, when they 
look back on this mockery and pro- 
fanation of religious rites ? Certain- 
ly there is nothing in Mr. Bridges’s 
alleged proof which at all invali- 
dates the statement of Mr. Wilber- 
force. What may have happened 
since those testimonies, on which 
Mr. Wilberforce proceeded, were 
laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, it would be impossible 
to predicate. He and all who feel 
with him on this subject will rejoice 
to be assured, on good ground, that 
there has been any _ substantial 
change eflected in respect to the 
religious instruction of the Slaves. 
In the mean time, the.very delay of 
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the Government to give Sunday to 
the Slaves, and equivalent time in 
lieu of Sunday for the cultivation of 
their provision grounds, until effec- 
tual provision shall have been mude 
Sor the religious instruction of the 
Slaves (a delay for which we can see 
no valid reason,) is a proof of itself 
of the correctness of Mr. Wilber. 
force’s statement, even as it applies 
to the present day. And if farther 
proof were wanting it might be pro- 
duced in abundance. We might 
bring forward Mr. Ellis, Mr. Bar- 
ham, €ir George Rose, Mr. Stewart, 
Dr. Williamson, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Meabry, and many more to testify 
to the same point. Nay, we might 
bring forward, with still more ef- 
fect, the Jamaica District Commit- 
tee of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, of which Mr. 
Bridges is a member, and to the 
funds of which he devotes the, pro- 
fits of his pamphlet. That Society, 
at its second meeting in 1822, drew 
up a statement which was published 
in the Jamaica Royal Gazette of 
the 11th May in that year. “ Er- 
roneous impressions,” they said, 
“had gone abroad relative to the 
purposes of the undertaking, which, 
if not removed, were likely to im- 
pede its success.” The meeting, 
therefore, “ declared explicitly that 
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lowest classes of society, though 
comprising in its list every clergy- 
man in the island, and almost all 
the chief local authorities, with the 
Governor at their head, obliged, in 
deference to the prejudices prevail- 
ing among the planters in Jamaica, 
openly to renounce any design of 
instructing the Slaves. And as for 
the Legislature in whose hands the 
society affected to leave this im- 
portant matter, we have not heard 
that it has since taken a single step 
in the business. 

We mean not to deny that indi- 
vidual planters may have done much 
to promote the religious instruction 
of their slaves, and that Missiona- 
ries, in some islands of the West In- 
dies, and in some districts of Jamai- 
ca, have laboured with success in 
their conversion ; but it is impossible 
for any candid man to read the above 
details, and not to admit that des- 
titution of religious instruction among 


> the Slaves in the West Indies which 
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Mr. Wilberforce had asserted and 
deplored.* 


+ — 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I nave much pleasure in requesting 
your insertion of the following trans- 
lation of a paper which I cannot 
doubt will prove highly interesting 
to your readers, and will, I trast, in- 
cite the female part of them to re- 
newed ardour in the discharge of 
those useful and honourable func- 
tions, for which it is the object of 
the following pages to shew that 
they are pre-emivently fitted. The 
paper was drawn up as a defence of 
Female Bible Associations, which 
have lately been introduced into 
France ; and it will add to the just 
interest which it is calculated to ex- 
cite, to know that it comes from 


*We would refer those who desire farther 
information on this subject to Mr. Stephen's 
“ Delineation of Slavery,” pp. 196—276,from 
which we have crawn many of our facts ; ve- 
rifying them, however, by a comparison with 
the Parliamentary Papers. 
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the pen of the Duchess de Broglie, 
the daughter of Madame deStael, and 
the wife of a nobleman well known 
to every philanthropist, both on the 
continent and in Great Britain, for 
his exertions in the cause of Chris- 
tian virtue and humanity, especially 
for the effectual abolition of the mur- 
derous traffic in human blood. = FE. 


ON FEMALE BIBLE ASSOCIATIONS. 


A member of the Paris Protestant 
Bible Society proposed last year 
to establish a Female Auxiliary So- 
ciety. A respectable person (Mad- 
ame Lecouteur of Jersey), who has 
established a similar institution in a 
foreign country, being then in Paris, 
gave us details replete with interest 
respecting the success which had 
crowned her undertaking. It was 
resolved that a Committee should 
be appointed to form several female 
associations in Paris and throughout 
the country. But some persons hav- 
ing appeared to hesitate respecting 
the advantages of such institutions, 
it seems necessary to submit to 
them some reflections on the sub- 
ject. 

Every reason which can be addu- 
ced to prove that women are formed 
to succeed in works of benevolence, 
applies to the Bible Society. It is 
generally allowed, that private char- 
ity, the best of all charity, is more 
beneficially conducted through the 
medium of women than through that 
of men. They know better how to 
bestow assistance and consolation. 
That knowledge of the details of do- 
mestic life which renders them more 
fit to govern the interior of a family, 
than men although often gifted with 
more wisdom and reason, is useful 
in enabling them to do much good at 
little expense. They carry into mat- 
ters of charity, that intelligent econ- 
omy which is beneficial at the same 
time to him who gives and to him 
who receives. They more readily 
obtain the confidence of the poor; 
and, although they appear to be 
more easily affected than men, they 

39 
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are perhaps less easily deceived; a 
habit of observing individuals, and a 
knowledge of the means which may 
be employed to excite compassion, 
enable them more frequently to find 
out the truth respecting the misfor- 
tunes which are related to them, and 
the complaints which are addressed 
to them. Hence, with more gentle- 
ness in their manner, they are fre- 
quently less credulous and more firm 
than men in their intercourse with 
the poor. 

All these observations, and many 
others, are applicable to the labours 
of the Bible Society. These labours 
require the same species of talent as 
works of benevolence in general ; 
they only present more difliculties, 
and those difficulties we think that 
women are better calculated to con- 
quer than men. 

In order to succeed in the object 
which the Bible Society has in view, 
it is necessary to penetrate into the 
interior of families, to ascertain the 
pecuniary resources of the poor, 
and to become acquainted with their 
cenduct: for it is not enough to dis- 
tribute the Bible among the people, 
that is to say, to give them the mere 
ability to read it; we must ascertain 
that this book is valued and desired 
by those for whom we procure it, 
and that it produces among them the 
fruits of virtue and piety. It is with 
this view that the Bible Society re- 
quires each person to pay for his 
Bible according as he has it in his 
power, and that it consents to give it 
gratuitously only where absolute pov- 
erty is proved. By these means on- 
ly can we ascertain that the poor re- 
ally desire to obtain the sacred Scrip- 

tures. The price is reduced accor- 
ding to circumstances, so that the 
sacrifice is proportionate tothe means 
of him who makes it. But so long 
as the sacrifice is possible, it is neces- 
sary, in order to prove the sincerity 
of the desire. ‘This plan, then, is 
emirently wise and useful: still, it 
presents many difficulties ; and these 
very difficulties appear to render ne- 
cessary the intervention of feiales. 
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To establish between those classes 
of society commonly called the infe- 
rior and the superior classes, any 
intercourse besides that of giving, 
purchasing, and commanding on 
one side; and receiving, selling and 
obeying on the other: to establish 
moral and independent connexions, 
for these two words are inseparable, 
is not a simple and easy undertaking. 
Nothing is more rare than to exercise 
over the poor an influence which is 
the result neither of hope nor of tear: 
and yet this is absolutely necessary to 
attain the object of the Bible Society. 
We must obtain from the poor a sub- 
scription, which is a considerable 
sacrifice; but this sacrifice must be 
perfectly voluntary. It is necessary 
then to convince them that they are 
quite at liberty to refuse what is asked 
of them, and that no other advantage 
will result to them from their con- 
sent than that of having done a 
good action, and no other inconve- 
nience from their refusal than re- 
gret at having omitted it. Now 
this is not so easy as it at first ap- 
pears: if the poor man is servile 
and ignorant, he will consider the 
request as a command, and he will 
obey ; if he is independent, and 
acquainted with his own rights, he 
will be displeased that any one 
should interfere with his affairs, and 
will view as an aristocratic encroacli- 
ment all the advice which may be 
given to him. The lower classes, 
in countries where the exercise ot 
political rights has not taught them 
to deal on the footing of equality 
with the higher classes, can with 
difficulty understand that they are 
addressed simply with a view to 
give them advice: they always ex- 
pect either a command or a gilt. 
Advice indicates equality, since it 
proves at the same time the desire 
of influence in him who gives it, 
and liberty ia him who receives it. 
But equality is but ill understood, 
even by those who most lay claim 
to it. A poor man almost always 
sees in a rich man power, whether 
it be to submit to it, or to revolt 
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at it: hescarcely ever views him as 
a fellow-creature, superior to him 
only by his intellectual faculties, 
which education and leisure have 
more developed. It is difficult to 
make him comprehend that these 
advantages ought to give to the rich 
man of high education not a phy- 
sical power, but a legitimate moral 
influence. The empire of reason, 
and not that of force, should be- 
long to the higher classes ; but they 
have so often usurped the second, 
and given up the right of claiming 
the first, that it is difficult to re- 
establish them in their simple and 
natural relations towards the inferior 
classes ; and yet it is this moral in- 
fluence, these simple and _ natural 
relations which must be re-establish- 
ed, if we wish to succeed in dis- 
tributing the Bible. In order to 
prevent hypocrisy or discontent from 
arising among the poor, we must 
make them understand that we are 
concerned for their religious inter- 
ests, but that they are quite at liber- 
ty to listen to, or to reject, the ad- 
vice which we give them. 

It is unnecessary then to state, 
that we ought not to employ any 
threat in order to compel them, or 
any hope of reward to induce them 
to subscribe. Now, females are 
more capable than men of succeed- 
ing in this difficult task. In the 
first place, they take no active share 
in public society; they de not re- 
present any power; they do not 
constitute a part of any political 
body$ they are more independent 
of the various interests of the com- 
munity ; they appear vested simply 
with moral power, having no other 
object in view, than to do good, 
and no means of doing it except 
persuasion. Even the weakness of 
their sex is, in this resnect, an ad- 
vantage. The poorest man knows 
that a female may need his assist- 
ance; and, without his being aware 
of it, the interest which he feels 
for such defenceless beings, prevents 
him from being either angry or in- 
timidated. He thinks he sees in 
them the influence of reason, di- 
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vested of physical force ; he re- 
ceives their advice without being 
irritated or alarmed, and_ suffers 
himself to be guided without fear- 
ing that he obeys. They may in- 
quire into his seerets without alarm- 
ing him, and reprove him without 
offending him. They also know 
better how to bear his refusals ; and 
this is a second and most importaot 
advantage which females possess. 
Indeed, we must expect many re- 
fusals when we solicit the poor for 
pecuniary sacrifices; we ought to 
expect them, and it would be very 
unjust to be angry at them : it is 
precisely because the widow’s mite 
is the most meritorious gift in the 
sight of God, that the refusal of this 
gift is both the most natural and 
the most excusable. Not merely 
shall we be more than once refused, 
but more than once repulsed with 
il-humour. ‘The poor man will 
ofien consider the request of a pe- 
cuniary sacrifice as a sort of insult, 
as a specics of derision by the rich 
towards the poor: it will often re- 
quire much time and many efforts 
to make him understand that the 
blessing bestowed upon him who 
lendeth to the Lord iniinitely sur- 
passes, even in a temporal aspect, 
allthe good which one human be- 
ing can do to another. Now, these 
multiplied efforts, this protracted 


siege, better suit the character ot 
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women than that of men. They 
are better adapted to entreat, to 
return to the charge ; while men 
are ill at their ease, and feel that 
they are not in their proper sphere 
Females are less impatient of re- 
fusals or ill-humour ; in the first 
place, because they possess natu- 
rally more gentleness, but still more 
because their dignity is not wound- 
ed by them, while that of men is ne- 
cessarily a little ruffled. The dig- 
nity of a woman consists in pa- 
tience, as that of a man does in 
courage; and although the Gospel 
has taught men to bear injuries, 
as it sometimes teaches women to 
brave dangers ; it was not designed 
to destroy that difference which God 
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himself has established between the 
two sexes ; and which subsists, and 
ought to subsist, even under the 
salutary influence of Christianity. 

As a consequence of this differ- 
ence in their constitution, women 
are endowed with a degree of ad- 
dress which does not belong to men. 
Without approving the opinion of 
Rousseau, who insists that all wo- 
men are artful, and praises them for 
being so, and fully believing that 
they should aim at that consistency 
in their words with their thoughts 
which alone gives to human lan- 
guage its real value, we must con- 
tess that it is more natural to them 
than to men to present truths in a 
pleasing point of view, and that they 
perceive better and more quickly 
the effect which these truths pro- 
duce. This tact and address are 
very useful in the undertaking under 
consideration ; for it is necessary, in 
order to succeed in it, to possess an 
observing and flexible mind. In- 
deed, on the one hand, as the aim 
of the Bible Society is the moral 
and religious amelioration of man- 
ktnd, every subscription obtained 
by means of merely human motiyes 
would counteract the object which 
it has in view : and, on the other 
hand, as it is possible that a man, 
whose motives for subscribing were 
not at first purely religious, may be 
brought by reading the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and by the ‘habit of making a 
regular sacrifice for so holy a work 
to a better moral state, and ulti- 
mately attain, by this means, to the 
knowledge and practice of what is 
right, it would be unreasonable to 
reject an offering, simply because 
some mixture of selfishness, some 
desire of esteem or patronage, may 
be discoverable in him who whe it. 

It is necessary, then, to exercise 
a very nice discrimination ; and to 
distinguish between him who is part- 
ly swayed by human motives, without 
knowing it, although- mainly ani- 
mated and determined by the desire 
ot doing good ; and him who know- 
ingly and willingly is governed by 
self-love and self-interest. To ac- 


cept the offering of the latter would 
be to disgrace the cause. Shame 
be to those who wish to promote 
any object by bad actions or bad 
instruments ! It is not, surely, at 
the time when we areserving “ Him 
who can send legions of angels to 
defend him, or even of stones raise 
up children unto Abraham,” that 
we should descend to such means as 
this. If God permits men to con- 
sider themselves as agents employed 
by him, it is only on condition that 
they shall labour in the paths of 
truth and uprightness. Thus, then, 
every promise of protection, all flat- 
tery, ought to be forbidden ; but to 
pretend that no contribution shall 
ever be received: but what proceeds 
from motives perfectly pure, would 
be to close the door to a return to 
what is right, and to be more severe 
than God himself; for, alas! how 
much mixture is there in every tri- 
bute which we offer to Him! <A 
pious author has observed, that he 
had never done an action the mo- 
tive of which was perfectly pure ; 
and such undoubtedly must all hu- 
man actions appear in the eyes of 
the perfectly Holy Being. He who 
maintained that self-love or interest 
is the source of all our actions, was 
greatly mistaken ; for there is no- 
thing noble, nothing great, nothing 
energetic, of which interest alone 
can be the spring. But he would 
have spoken more correctly if he 
had said, that personal feeling is the 
poison w ‘hich mixes with every thing 
we do. This leads us to the dis- 
tinction to be established: when 
mere sordid self-love or interest bas 
decided an action, it is blameable 
in the eye of God, blameable in the 
eyes of the man who labours to de 
the werks of God; but when these 
impure motives are only mixed up 
with the action, we must accept it, 
leaving it to God to sanctify more 
and more the mind of him who per- 
formed it. 

In endeavouring to direct the 
poor in their religious conduct, by 
inducing them to subscribe te the 
Bible Society, we ought then nei- 
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ther wholly to exclude the consi- 
deration of the temporal advantages 
which are attached to the esteem 
and protection of good men, and the 
benefits, which result from economy 
and wisdom, nor to offer these consi- 
derations so that they should be- 
come the principal object. We 
must act in this respect as we do 
with childreo,—encourage their good 
actions by praise, sometimes even 
by rewards ; but never until we are 
convinced that the principal motive 
isa good one. We may lawfully 
make use of secular advantages to 
assist, to support, but never to ori- 
ginate, an action. 

Women, whose situation depends 
so much upon the will of others, 
whose happiness is so often involved 
in the slightest shades of the affec- 
tions of those by whom they ate 
surrounded, acquire an aptitude for 
discovering what is passing in the 
minds of others, which adapts them 
better than men for this species of 
observation. It is precisely because 
the minds of men are more noble 
and stronger, that, not being obliged 
to condescend to this kind of study, 
they are less capable of it. 

But if there is so great an advan- 
tage in making use of the agency of 
females of the higher classes with 
ihe male population, we shall find it 
still more so with those of their own 
sex. flere indeed they possess an 
advantage which they have not 
with respect to men: they are less 
separated by social distance. The 
differences of rank and situation 
are a much stronger barrier between 
men than between women. If we 
except those unhappy beings who 
have fallen into the lowest state of 
deggadation, there exists more de- 
licacy among females of the lower 
ranks than ainong the men. Coarse- 
ness is not incompatible with virtue 
and probity in men, but common 
propriety compels women to culti- 
vate decency in their expressions 
and manners ; and in every class of 
society they retain some vestiges of 
that delicacy which Divine Provi- 
dence has bestowed upon them, and 
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which is their chief claim to respect, 
as it is their greatest protection. 
Besides, there exist many bonds ol 
union between females of every class, 
The ancients represent to us Gre- 
cian princesses and Roman ladies as 
passing their whole day in the midst 
of their slaves. There is nothing 
which disgusts us in this representa- 
tion ; and even now there is less 
distance between a lady and her fe- 
male domestics, than between a gen- 
tleman and his male ones. Mater- 
nal cares and domestic life unite wo- 
men more closely together ; not 
merely because on account of them 
they see more of each other, but be- 
cause their feelings are similar, which 
is the greatest of all ties. ‘The life 
of females is more occupied with 
private feelings than that of men ; 
and these private feelings are com- 
mon to all classes, to all nations, 
and at all periods of time. ‘The fa- 
culties of the mird are perfected by 
civilization and education. Human 
intelligence rises and becomes more 
enlarged, but it builds on an immu- 
table foundation ; and this founda- 
tion is the passions, the affections, in 
a word, the sentient being. Con- 
victions and opinions are modified ; 
but grief and deep impressions re- 
main the same. From Rachel, from 
Andromache, to our own times, the 
distress of a mother and of a wile 
has been expressed in the same ac- 
cents. And what is true with re- 
spect to differeut periods of time is 
equally so with regard to the differ- 
ent orders of society ; all creatures 
approach nearer each other, under 
the influence of grief or affection ; 
there is under such circumstances 
an entire equality. Since individual 
troubles, cares, and joys occupy a 
larger share of the life of women 
than of that of men, they are less 
susceptible of change by education, 
and, surmougting every social bar- 
rier, they more easily meet on com- 
mon ground. 

There exists, then, a constant 
sympathy between women in every 
social situation. ‘The knowledge of 
this fact may he effectually em- 
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ployed in establishing female Bible 
Associations ; and, at the same time, 
one of the best results of these as- 
sociations will be still further to 
augment and strengthen this sym- 
pathy. For, independently of the 
immense good efiected by Bible 
Societies, in distributing the word 
of God, they possess the secondary 
advantage of establishing a real 
union between the different classes 
of society, and of contributing to 
restore those relations of superiority 
and equality united, which we have 
formerly mentioned*. While it is 


* We may on this subject avail ourselves 
of the authority of one ot the best religious 
authors in England, Dr. Chalmers, who has 
devoted many years of his life to the ame- 
lioration of the physical and moral situation 
of the inhabitants of large towus. He re- 
peated!y states, in a work of great impor- 


tance, (* Christian and Civie economy of 


Large towns,”) that it is impossible to be- 
come acquainted with all that is noble and 
generous in the poorer classes, unul we have 
coutracted with them relations by which 
they may prove themselves entirely disinter- 
ested ; until we have penetrated into their 


tapEer’s Treatise on the Three Dis- 
pensations. 


( Conclude d Sroin purge 259.) 


{x concluding our notice of Mr. 
Faber’s work, we must own our- 
selves as much pleased in escaping 
from Antediluvian conjectures, and 
the seige of the Paradisiacal mount, 
as before we were in rising to air 
and dayiight from the chaotic mix- 
tures of ante-Adamic geology. 

Mr. Faber’s second book, com- 
mencing with the second volume, 
conducts us to a consideration of 
the Levitical dispensation. This he 
makes to grow out of«the Postdilu- 
vian apostacy, as the Flood had 
grown out of tle Antediluvian 
apostacy. The Antediluvians, he 
considers, had denied the doctrine 
of REDEMPTION, a crime of such 
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only a question of giving or receiy- 
ing, there is nothing pure, nothing 
noble, nothing ingenucus in the 
transactions between the poor and 
the rich: they are not two fellow- 
creatures acting freely with each 
other, and jointly employing their 
different talents, till they unite in a 
religious object; when they are 
employed respecting those eternal 
hopes which are offered to all, the 
differences of fortune and educa- 
tion are completely lost: here all 
human beings have the same pri- 
vileges, and the same dignity, not 
only because they are all equal in 
the sight of God, but because reli- 
gious feeling, while it purifies the 
heart, destroys in the mind every 
thing coarse, and gives even to the 
most ordinary lineaments an expres- 
sion of dignity and elevation. 


families, not as a patron who goes to confes 
favours, but as a friend who comes to share 
their sorrows, without offering any assist- 
ance but that of sympathy. 






deep and inveterate mischiet, as tu 
demand utter excision.— 


“The denial of the atonement and 
the denial of our inherent corruption 
always go together. 

* So long as man confesses himself 
to be a ruined creature, his religion 
must stand or fall upon the doctrine of 
redemption : nor can he possibly exco- 
gitate any other system, until he has 
first demied the lapse of Adar and its 
consequence, original sin. But any 
other system is built upon a fundamen- 
tal error: and this error is of such dele- 
terions magnitude and importance, 
that, if persisted in, it leaves even to 
God himself no alternative save that of 
utterexcision.” Vol. II. p. 4. 


The Postdiluvians, on the con- 
trary, our author considers, had 
retained the doctrine in question, 
but in a perverted and distorted 
form. Hence instruction, not ex- 
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cision, was suited to their case : and 
hence arose the Levitical dispensa- 
tion. 

“ Man had lapsed into the absurdities 
of Polytheism, and was in danger of eu- 
tirely losing the true doctrine of redemp- 
tion. amidst the cloud of superstitious 
and horrible rites with which it was en- 
veloped. Hence the now effete Patri- 
archal dispensation must be superseded 
by a new and intermediate dispensation; 
which should at once most prominently 
inculcate the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity, and perpetuate and confirm with 
increasing light from time to time the 
sincere aboriginal doctrine of redemp- 
tion. 

“Such, accordingly, is the object of 
the Levitical dispensation.” Vol. UL. 
p. 6 

The argument respecting this pe- 
culiar object of the Levitical dispen- 
sation, while it is by no means of 
that diversified complexion which 
had marked the former, or Patri- 
archal, dispensation, still affords the 
opportunity for two important and 
animated discussions; that of the 
ancient belief of a future state of 
immortality, as connected with the 
sanctions of the Mosaic Law: and 
that of the age, character, and faith 
of the Patriarch Job. The whole 
takes the more direct turn of an 
extended, and almost exclusive, cri- 
ticism on the elaborate work of Bi- 
shop Warburton. And in the fur- 
ther developement of that great pre- 
late’s undertaking, it must be ow ned 
is exposed to the astonished view 
of the Scriptural reader one of the 
most extraordinary attempts at 
biblical comment, or rather biblical 
contortion, that ever was presented 
to the world. It certainly was high 
time that a writer, so powerful in 
genius, so fertile in invention, so 
fascinating in style, once so popular, 
and always so admirable for wealth 
and originality of intellect, as Bishop 
Warburton should be fairly grap- 
pled with, and, as far as necessary 
for thé warning of others, be placed 
in his true light. We would not, 

indeed, wish to represent him as an 
enemy, avowed or secret, to the 


cause of revealed truth; or as in 
league with those real foes of the 
name and the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which it was the la- 
bour of his life to expose. But he 
oust still be considered as a man 
most unhappily and most obsti- 
nately attached to a favourite hypo- 
thesis, taken up in haste, and with- 
out sufficient guard and qualifica- 
tions: as one who employed the 
most splendid talents in giving play 
to a most licentious, and, we might 
say, unparalleled spirit of dogma- 
tism and controversy, against the 
plainest dictates of that very com- 
mon sense which he so roundly de- 
nies to his adversaries : as one whose 
ordinary and avowed principles ot 
Scriptural criticism, exposition, and 
arrangement, deserve to be exelud- 
ed, and must .be excluded, from all! 
correct systems of theology, deduced 
from the plain, straight-forward text 
of Holy Writ. The position of Bi- 
shop Warburten, to which Mr. Fa- 
ber now returns, and which he sets 
himself to combat in a most elabo- 
rate, and, in many respects satisfac- 
tory, manner, through the Ist, 2d. 
3d, 4th, and Sth chapters, refers 
to the alleged ignorance of a future 
state, under the Levitical dispensa- 
tion ; an ignorance growing up from 
the Patriarchal dispensation, where 
itis asserted by the bishop first to 
have appeared, and existing to a 
period approaching that of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. That grand and 
leading declaration of Scripture, 
that “LIFE AND IMMORTALITY 
WERE BROUGHT TO LIGHT BY 
THE GosPEL, being misapplied, 
seems, like a most unfortunate ignus 
Jfatuus, to have led the Bishop over 
all the bogs and fens of his peri- 
lous and insurmountable undertak- 
ing; whilst his unwearied pursuer, 
Mr. Faber, by the clear light of 
Prophecy and plain Scriptural doc- 
trine, shining in every age, tracks 
him along ; overtakes him in disho- 
nourable confusion at every step ot 
his stumbling ; and in ominous cha- 
rity lifts him over one ebstacle. only 
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that he may “ stumble on, and deeper 
fall” at another. The point in de- 
bate is absolutely vital to the cause 
of Mr. Faber’s general argument. 
If a future state were unknown alike 
to the Jews and to the Patriarchs : 
not only was there in this respect 
no real distinction between the two 
dispensations, both in that case hav- 
ing merely temporal sanctions, but 
neither of them could have been, 
as Mr. Faber maintains they were, 
indicative, in the slightest degree, 
of the doctrine of spiritual and eter- 
nal redemption. On this scheme, 
the inspired Patriarchs, the Law, 
and the Prophets, so far from be- 
ing in any sense schoolmasters to 
bring us to Christ, were in truth but 
blind leaders of the blind. Their 
religion was natural religion ;_ their 
hopes and prospects were bounded 
by an earthly horizon ; and the main 
difference, if there was any, between 
the Patriarchal and the Levitical 
dispetsations, was, that in the lat- 
ter, God himself more sensibly and 
nationally appeared to sustain the 
unbroken series of temporal sanc- 
tions, and to keep up with greater 
efiect, we had almost said, the de- 
ceptive, or the still more lamentable 
if true, doctrine of annihilation after 
death. Bishop Warburton some- 
where prays, with the Frenchman, 
for “an adversary who at least un- 
derstands him; and we think that 
the following passage, on this present 
head, will shew that he had the ad- 
vantage of such an adversary in Mr. 
Faber. We give it as a clear expo- 
sition of Warburton’s divine Lega- 
tion of Moses, set forth by Mr. Fa- 
ber in order to its confutation. 


“Tam free to allow, that, if the an- 
cient Israelites were really as ignorant 
of a future state as Bishop Warburton 
contends ; the undoubted circumstance, 
that the only sanction of the Mosaical 
Law is temporal rewards and punish- 
ments, would be an invincible proof that 
the promuiger of that Law was indeed 
a minister sent and commissioned of 
God: for, whatever might be the rea- 
son why temporal rewards and punish- 
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ments were alone proposed as its sanc- 
tion, this very matter would itself de- 
monstrate that Moses could not be an 
impostor ; both because an impostor 
would never have neglected to avail 
himself of so powerful an instrument 
as the doctrine of a future state, be- 
cause an imposture would never have 
dared to propose a sanction wholly be- 
yond his controul, namely, the sanction 
of temporal rewards and punishments : 
and because it is morally impossible (as 
we have beheld the Bishop’s acute and 
well-grounded theory demonstrated even 
practically in the course of our own age) 
that a people living under an unequa 

Providence, and yet not remedying its 
apparent injustice by a belief in a future 
retributory state, should have remained 
from generation to generation without 
falling into absolute atheism and ana: 

chy. But it is obvious, that the whole 
stress of the Bishop’s argument rests 
upon the alleged fact, that the ancient 
Israelites were ignorant of a future state 
of retribution : for, if they were not ig- 
norant of it, the mere circumstance ot 
their Law being made to rest upon a 
temporal sanction, would not prevent 
their antecedent and_ independent 
knowledge of a future state from opera 

ting upon their religious views and theii 
moral habits, just as powerfully as it 
does upon our own. To them, such: 
knowledge, if they possessed it, would 
to all intents and purposes be a sanction, 
whether expressed or not expressed in 
the Law itself. The grand question 
therefore is, whether they did possess 
it.” Vol. IL. pp. 9, 10. 


The second chapter opens the 
subject by discussing the degree o! 
knowledge respecting a future state 
of retribution possessed by those 
who lived under the PATRIARCHAL 


dispensation. To this question, Mr. 
Faber properly returns in the first 
instance, because such a knowledge, 
if proved to exist among the Patri- 
archs, almost inevitably leads to a 
conclusion, that the same knowledge 
existed, at least by tradition, under 
the Levitical scheme: accordingly 
Bishop Warburton dates his nega- 
tive system from the time of the 
Patriarchs, who must, on his plan, 
be proved ignorant of futurity, be- 
cause the Israelites were so atfter- 
wards. The same temporal! and vi- 
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sible scheme of rewards and punish- 
ments, which formed, according to 
his lordship, the Mosaic sanction, 
must have equally furnished the 
sanction of the Patriarchal code. 
Now it must be acknowledged, that 
the judgment of the F lood, as well 
as that upon the Cities of the Plain, 
was a sufficiently decisive temporal 
retribution, in immediate vengeance 
for Patriarchal sins. The case, how- 
ever, utterly fails in the history of 
Abel, who certainly did not receive 
the recompense of his righteous 
deeds in this life. Cain, on the 
other hand, built up and ruled his 
temporal dominion. But, more than 
all, the knowledge, at least, of a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punish- 
ments is argued from the translation 
of Enoch, and the traditionary pro- 
phecy recorded by St. Jude of that 
eminent servant of God: “ Behold, 
the Lord cometh with the thousands 
of his saints to execute judgment,” 
&c. The Bishop, necessarily pressed 
by these and similar difficulties, had 
provided, for an answer to them, 
the possibility of oecastonal revela- 
tions to the fathers; which, as a 
species of esoteric doctrines, these 
mighty hierephants kept in their 
own bosom, until the fulness of the 
time was come, and life and immor- 
tality were BROUGHT TO LIGHT by 
the Gospel. Even heathen inven- 
tions are urged by the Bishop to 
account for Jewish knowledge be- 
fore that period. In reply to these 
sophisms, Mr. Faber is quite conclu- 
sive, and shews the true meaning of 
bringing to light, though, perhaps, 
by no very reverent transfer of the old 
eulogy on Newton’s exposition of the 
known celestial motions, to the doc- 
trina! reveiations of the Son of Ged: 


Nature, and nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be, and all was light. 


“ What need the Jews should have to 
fill their urns from the turbid waters of 
Gentile superstition, when ‘ fast by the 
oracle of God flowed the limpid brook 
of Siloa ;? why they should send to ‘ in- 
quire of Baal-Zebub the god of Acca- 
ron,’ respecting the dread secrets of the 
central Tartarus and his own Acherusi- 
an pool, when Daniel had unequiyocal- 
Curist. Osserv. No. 269. 
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ly taught the resurrection of the dead, 
some to everlasting life and some to 
everlasting contempt; what resemb- 
lance the learned prelate can discover 
between the noble confession of the 
Maccabean mother, and those fabled 
manes and subterranean kingdoms 
which among the later pagans were 
scarly believed by the very boys, when 
the head and front of her offending be- 
fore the monster Antiochus was her 
strenuous refusal to pollute herself by 
conformity to the idolatrous mannets ol 
the Gentiles ; all this it is passing diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Bishop Warbur- 
ton, hampered on every side with con- 
tradictions of his own raising, and yet 
determined not to adopt any mode of so- 
lution which may too roughly clash with 
his favourite hypothesis, resembles some 
strong animal, which has haply entang- 
led itself in the perplexities of a well- 
fabricated net, and which by every in- 
dignant struggle to regain its freedom 
binds round its mighty labouring bulk 
the subtle meshes only more closely and 
more inextricably.” Vol. IL. pp. 51, 52. 


The third chapter defines the 
degree of knowledge, respecting a 
future state of retribution, possessed 
under the LEVITICAL dispensation. 
Having here traced the traditional 
knowledge of a future state from 
Abraham to the Exodus, by the clear 
circumstantial evidence of family 
descent, Mr. Faber pursues his im- 
portant inquiry, in immediate com- 
pany with Bishop Warburton, from 
that period onward to David, and 
from the time of David, through that 
of the remaining Prophets, to the ar- 
rival ef the Messiah. The argu- 
ment is followed up, as by the Bishop 
himself, both negatively and posi- 
tively, as well from the silence of 
the sacred record, as from its express 
language. Both are adduced by the 
Bishop for his own support; and 
his lordship’s application is combat- 
ed by Mr. Faber. Throughout the 
whole of this long discussion, which 
in truth extends through the fourth 
chapter, on the true sanctions of the 
Law of Moses, and the fifth chapter, 
on the notices of a future state dis- 
coverable in the Pentateuch, our au- 
thor seems to treat Bishop Warbur- 
ton much as a schoolmaster of no 
very delicate nerves, or compassjon- 
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ate loving kindness, treats an unfor- 
tunate school-boy, who has made a 
very bad theme, or has translated 
into nonsense the exquisite purities 
of Livy or Demosthenes. Bishop 
Warburton’s work on the Divine 
Legation is made, in truth, to appear 
what it really is, a crude, ill-digested 
theory, commenced befere the au- 
thor had thoroughly weighed and 
considered his whole subject, or 
seen through the entire drift of his 
own argument; in short, an exam- 
ple of the complete neglect of the 
wise apophthegm. ‘“ Whatsoever 
thou takest in hand remember the 
end, and thou shalt not do amiss.” 
He had the spirit of a wild projector. 
Every thing was to give way to a 
preconceived notion, taken up in the 
fervour of discovery, and to be main- 
tained with insuperable pertinacity 
and dogmatism. And truly it makes 
us ashamed to reflect, that—with 
such a mind, however vast and Cha- 
rybdis-like its capacity for learning, 
yet, on the whole, so unqualified 
for a calm and candid and effectual 
search after truth—this gigantic 
theologue should have been per- 
mitted so long to tyrannise over the 
world of literature and divinity, both 
living and dead. His work, espe- 
cially as dissected by Mr. Faber, 
speaks for itself; and it is certainly 
proved as destitute of conclusiveness 
as it was of conclusion, for he died 
before it was finished. 

The grand principle which runs 
through the whole of his argument 
is, as we have amply seen, that a 
future state was the revelation of 
the New Testament, as the sanc- 
tions of a temporal code had been of 
the Old. And Bishop Warburton’s 
assuming this to be the fact, re- 
solves either to find or to make the 
Old Testament silent as to the doc- 
trine of futurity ; nay, contradictory 
to the belief of it, and even de- 
pending for ts own authority upon 
the exclusion of it. First then, as 
to silence being any proof that the 
doctrine was not held by the Old- 
Testament fathers; Mr. Faber main- 
tains, that if it were the fact that the 
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Old Testament is silent on the 
oint, it could be no disproval at 
all of their belief in the doctrine, 
and that 


“Tn fact, the entire argument, as stated 
by his lordship, is built upon so palpa- 
ble a fallacy, that one can scarcely re 
frain from wondering how it should 
have escaped detection from himself. 

“ He deduces the total ignorance of 
the ancient Israelites, not from thei: 
own total silence, but from the total] si- 
lence of their historians: as if it plainly 
followed, that they had never uttered a 
syllable on the subject, because their 
historians (for whatever reason) have 
not thought fit to record their words. 

* Can we suppose for a moment, that 
Abraham, or Isaac, or Jacob, who are 
acknowledged to have been well ac- 
quainted with the doctrine, never once 
made it a topic of conversation in their 
families, and never once declared it to 
be their grand hope and comfort in the 
midst of all their trials? Yet does the 
argument of Bishop Warburton, if fair- 
ly urged (as it ought to be) in the case 
of the ancient patriarchs as well as of 
the ancient Israelites, require us to be- 
lieve, that, because Moses does not re- 
cord any such language as employed 
by Abraham or his two successors, there- 
fore they never did employ such Jan- 
guage. 

“The whole argument, in short, is 
built upon the grossly fallacious pre- 
suinption, that, if a historian omit to 
notice the doctrine of a future stat« 
when treating of any particular people, 
we are clearly bound to infer from 
his silence the total ignorance of that 
people respecting the doctrine in ques 
tion.” Vol. Il. pp. 72, 73. 


And more than silence, the Bishop 
maintains, that in several cases* 


* The passages referredto under this ex- 
traordinary head of the Bishop’s work, are, 
—1. The speech of the woman of Tekoah, 
2 Sam. xiv. 14. 2. Job xiv. 7—12, and vii 
9,10. 3. Psalm vi.6, and xxx.9 3 Ixxxviii 
10—12. 4. Eccles. ix. 5. 5. Is. xxxviii. 
18,19. 6. Jeremiah v.7. And, lastly, “ to 
make sure that God forgets the dead, as wel! 
as that the dead forget God,” Psalm Ixxxviii. 
4,5; “like the slain that lie in the grave, 
whom thou rememberest no more.” —After re- 
marking op this latter text, that it has clearly 
a relative, not an absolute character ; avd 
that God remembers them no more, merely 
as objects of his moral government in a state of 
probation ; Mr. Faber thus winds up this tex- 
tual discussion : “* Thus it appears, that, of 
the several texts produced by the Bishop, 
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the doctrine is even contradicted / 
On this ground Mr. Faber is very 
properly still stronger. 





“ A much more serious consequence, 
however, than the inconsistency of an 
individual, flows from the interpretation 
given by the Bishop of others of the 
texts which he has produced. 

“ Ta sacred history, as well as in any 
other history, a private person may be 
introduced speaking his own senti- 
ments; and those sentiments may them- 
selves be either right or wrong: the re- 
cording historian does not stand com- 
promised by the bare circumstance of 
his having been the recorder. But, 
when an inspired writer speaks with his 
own voice, he can speak nothing but 
the most perfect truth: for it is a blas- 
phemous contradiction to say, that an 
inspired writer can utter falsehoods. It 
is easy indeed to conceive, that God 
may not so easily inspire a prophet, as 
that he should be able to declare the 
whole truth: hence, had the writers of 
the Old Testament been altogether si- 
lent on the doctrine of a future state, it 
were no impeachinent of their claims 
to inspiration; hecause they might 
have received no commission to set 
forth that doctrine. But, if, instead of 
preserving a total silence, they come 
forward and unreservedly declare, while 
speaking in their own persons, that 
there is no future state; when yet we 
know, from the highest possible author- 
ity, that there is a future state ; I am at 
a loss to understand, how we are to save 
their credit as inspired Writers. ‘Thus, 
when the woman of Tekoah uses an ex- 
pression, which implies (as the Bishop 
thinks) her complete disbeliefof a future 
state, the inspired historian merely re- 
cords the language of an uninspired in- 
dividual: but, when David or Solo- 
mon, writing under the immediate im- 
pulse of inspiration, equally declare (as 
the Bishop contends) that there is no 
future state, are we to admit or to reject 
their alleged declaration? If the for- 
mer, what becomes of the doctrine it- 


one decidedly establishes the very opposite 
doctrine from what they were cited to estab- 
lish ; six, being fully capable of a different 
interpretation, cannot be allowed to afford 
‘Any strength to his lordship’s cause ; and 
three, having been penned by writers who 
flourished when the doctrine of a future state 
was confessedly known, cannot be expound- 
ed as the Bishop would expound them with- 
out a glaring and manifest inconsistency. 
pp. 112, 115. 
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self? If the latter, what are we to think 
of their inspiration? An inspired wri- 
ter may be silent on a particular doc- 
trine ; but, as an inspired writer, it is 
impossible that he should utter a direct 
falsehuod. 

“ These considerations ought to teach 
us much more caution than Bishop 
Warburton has evinced, while inter- 
preting the texts in question.” pp. 96— 
98. 


And lastly, that the evidence for 
the authority of Moses should de- 
pend on the exclusive sanction of 
temporal rewards and punishments, 
is equally proved te be without foun- 
dation, by considering the true na- 
ture of the Levitical dispensation, 
and its accompanying sanctions.— 
The Jewish state was a Theocracy. 
It was a state political, of which 
the head was God Himself; and in 
which every temporality, both of 
laws and their sanctions, was ad- 
ministered by His own immediate 
Providence. Consequently, as such, 
no reference was made by it, or re- 
quired to be made by it, to future 
rewards and punishments. The 
sanction was complete, of temporal 
judgments in behalf of temporal 
laws: and Bisliop Warburton might 
have been right in maintaining the 
divinity of the Mosaic Law, from 
the circumstance of temporal judg- 
ments being always, under a divine 
state-polity, pledged and actually 
introduced for the support of its 
own legal enactments. Other states 
might require futurity to clear up 
the unequal disposal of temporal 
blessings ; but the Jewish state 
could always depend, as a state, 
upon the political reward flowing 
from political obedience. But here 
properly should have ended the ar- 
gument of the Bishop. To deny 
ull knowledge of futurity to the 
Jews, only because this knowledge 
was not necessary to uphold their 
temporal code, is to suppose that 
they had no other code to uphold; 
in truth, is to annihilate that moral 
and spiritnal code which was as 
old as the creation, resting upon the 
primeval sanction of a future and 
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eternal state, and intimately con- 
nected with the doctrine of redemp- 
tion. Bishop Warburton confounds 
the ancient moralities of the older 
church, with the superinduced tem- 
poral polity of the Jewish; making 
them really and essentially the same, 
or exchanged at least the one for 
the other; whereas the Apostle 
expressly declares, that the one was 
ADDED to the other; clearly inti- 
mating, that the ancient code of 
faith and obedience still remained to 
the spiritually minded Jew ; whilst 
another scheme, a temporal and a 
temporary scheme, was superadded 
for infinitely wise purposes, and par- 
ticularly “ because of transgression, 
until the Seed should come to whom 
the promise was made.” 


“The moral law, being founded up- 
on the eternal difference between right 
and wrong, existed, with its own pecul- 
iar sanction, long before the promulga- 
tion of the Hebrew statute-law from 
mount Sinai, and long before the com- 
mencement of the miraculous Theocra- 
cy of the Israelites. This law was adop- 
ted indeed into the Hebrew law, but it- 
self was of much higher antiquity.— 
Hence it is plain, that, whatever its ori- 
ginal sanction was, that sanction would 
remain unaltered, unless it can be shewn 
to demonstration that it was ever for- 
mally repealed. 

“ But, so far from its being possible 
to shew any such matter, we have the 
express testimony of an Apostle to the 
very reverse. Wherefore then serveth 
the Law? It was added because of 
transgressions, till the Seed should come 
to whom the promise was made. 

“ The Law, it seems, was added. To 
what then was it thus made an addi- 
tion? Most certainly, as Bishop War- 
burton allows, to its sole legitimate pre- 
decessor, the religion of the ancient pa- 
triarchs. What then was this primeval 
religion? The learned prelate con- 
tends, though with such concessions as 
to the patriarchs themselves as may 
well be thought to endanger the whole 
hypothesis, that the religion, which sub- 
sisted between the Fall of man and the 
delivery of the Law from mount Sinai 
was natural religion as contradistin- 
guished from revealed religion ; that its 
leading article was the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity ; and that it neither knew 


nor taught the doctrine of a future re- 
tributory state, the want of such a doc- 
trine being supplied, as it was afterward 
supplied in the case of the Israelites, 
by the constant exertion of an equal or 
extraordinary providence. He argues 
therefore, that when the Law is said to 
have been added to the Patriarchal re- 
ligion, nothing more is asserted, than 
that it was added to the bare primeval 
doctrine of the Divine Unity ; and he 
remarks, that it is described as having 
been added because of transgressions, 
on the ground that there had been an 
universal apostacy to the abomination 
of polytheism. 

* With respect to this view of the Pa 
triarchal religion, I have already shewn 
at large both its defectiveness and its 
radical erroneousness: for I have shewn, 
that the special object of that dispensa- 
tion was to declare the vital doctrine of 
redemption and reconciliation to God; 
which, even independently of direct 
testimony (as Bishop Warburton is wel! 
aware) involves of necessity the doctrine 
of a future retributory state. The Law 
consequently, being added to Patriarch- 
ism, was of course added to Patriarch- 
ism with all its doctrines and -all its 
sanctions. But the doctrines of Patri- 
archism were not more the Divine Uni- 
ty than redemption and reconciliation 
to God through a promised Deliverer : 
and the sanction of the moral law, as 
existing under Patriarchism, was most 
assuredly not temporal rewards and 
punishments in this world (as the Bish- 
op, without a shadow of evidence, has 
ventured to maintain) but future re- 
wards and punishments in another 
world. To these doctrines therefore, 
and to this sanction, the Law was ad 
ded. It revealed neither the one no: 
the other of them; for they had both 
been revealed long before the promul- 
gation of the Law ; but to the doctrines 
were gradually added particulars hith- 
erto unknown ; and to the sanction was 
added the peculiar and exclusive sanc- 
tion of the Law, when viewed as the 
common statute-law ot the Hebrew na- 
tion, namely, temporal rewards of obe- 
dience and temporal punishments of 
disobedience.” Vol. II. pp. 135—138. 


The concessions alluded to in this 
passage, on the part of Bishop War- 
burton, to the hazard of the whole 
fabric of his own hypothesis, are, 
first, the occasional revelations which 
he allows to the ancient fathers ; 
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and, next, the dawning light which 
he owns to have gleamed forth on 
the later Prophets ; cases contra- 
dictory to his own notion that life 
and immortality were disclosed only 
by the Gospel, and which at other 
times, when on a sudden he recol- 
lects himself, and the full extent of 
his own system, meet with a flat 
denial from himself, as wholly in- 
admissible on the ground of that 
inconsistency. In short, it is, im- 
possible not to consider this far- 
famed Demonstration as a jumble 
of learned atoms, tossed backwards 
and forwards by every wind of doc- 
trine and cunning ingenuity. We 
can only say of them, as of that in- 
congruous heap of old, 


TOAAM O° UVAVTO, KATAVTH, TApaVTE TE, 
Ooxpin ¢’, nrdov. 


“The Bishop cannot be allowed to 
extricate himself: sometimes by assert- 
ing, that, were Moses and the Prophets 
the commissioned servants of God, they 
could not teach a future state, since it 
was exclusively ordained and reserved 
for the ministry of Jesus ; and at other 
times by declaring, that the doctrine 
was gradually opened by the Prophets 
to the people, and that it is plainly im- 
pertinent to adduce against his theory 
any text written after the time of Da- 
vid, because what was known from this 
time could not supply the want of what 
was unknown for so many ages before. 
The doctrine either was, or was not, 
known previous to the ministration of 
Christ: and we have a right to demand 
that the Bishop should steadily adhere 
either to the one or the other position. 
If it was known, prevtous to the minis- 
tration of Christ, and after the time of 
David; then nothing can be more nu- 
gatory and irrelevant than to adduce 
passages, written during this intermedi- 
ate period of confessed knowledge, by 
way of proving the perfect ignorance of 
the Israelites: if, on the contrary, it 
was not known, or rather if his lordship 
finally maintains that it was not known, 
then it is equally nugatory to declare, 
that all passages, brought from writings 
posterior to the time of David, with the 
view of confuting such aa opinion, are 
manifestly impertinent. Let the Bish- 
op take either side of the alternative ; 
and his reasoning, in one part or other 
of his great work, widl still be found in- 


conclusive and contradictory ; but by 
no rules of sound logic can he be al- 
lowed, first to take this side, and then 
to take that side; first to maintain that 
the doctrine was known before the 
ministration of Christ, and then to 
maintain that the doctrine neither was 
nor even could be known before the 
ministration of Christ; just.as the one 
or the other opinion may best serve his 
current train of argument.” Vol. I 
pp. 98—100. 


We think it really necessary to 
adduce these severities, though 
somewhat mercilessly inflicted, in 
order to shew, more especially to 
our younger readers, if any of them 
have patience to wade through such 
a discussion, the measure of author- 
ity due to Warburton ; or rather the 
extent of caution with which his ve- 
ry fascinating and really important 
work should be read. At the same 
time, we should have been glad to 
have seen what fs really of value in 
his theory brought forward into 
greater prominence. And, most ot! 
all, we think that justice is not done 
to the actual argument deduced by 
the Bishop to the Divine Legation ot 
Moses, from the exhibition of those 
temporal sanctions to a_ political 
code, which none but an inspired 
Lawgiver eould have ventured to 
lay down. Had the Bishop stopped 
here, as we have already observed, 
all would have been well. 

That, after all, Mr. Faber has 
fully satisfied us as to why the sub- 
ject of a future state should have 
been so sparingly and so darkly 
treated in the Old Testament, as 
confessedly it is, we cannot abso- 
lutely pronounce. We must say, 
we think it little better than trifling 
on a serious subject, to answer the 
inquiry by sending us to the statutes 
of the English realm, or to the 
canons of the church, to see how 
often the doctrine of a future state 
is there inculcated on the English 
reader. The old Testament, like 
the New, was composed for what 
the statutes at large never were, to 
shew men the way to eternal happi- 
ness. The true question is, why, 
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with that object before them, the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament 
should have made references to the 
eternal werld, apparently so inade- 
quate to their own ultimate design. 
I: is very certain that a knowledge 
of future immortality extended 
widely even amongst the ancient 
pagans, and therefore, d@ fortiori, 
in spite of Bishop Warburton, a- 
mongst the ancient church of God. 
Indeed, it seems clearly to lie at the 
basis of all religion whatsoever, and 
almost to enter the mind with the 
first notices of the existence of a 
Divine Being. Consequently, it 
may have been deemed unnecessary 
to inculcate that doctrine more par- 
ticularly ; even as it had not been 
necessary to insist on the existence 
of a God,—this being presupposed 
in the very attempt to instruct men 
in the course of His dispensations, 
His name, Hi; nature, His unity 
and nerfections : these were the par- 
ticular subjects of instruction; be- 
cause these had been peculiarly 
abused, perverted, or the knowledge 
of them lost. Indeed, immortality, 
as a right, had been clearly forfeited 
by the Fall: and it might possibly 
comport with the Divine wisdom 
to withhold from men too full an 
expression of that hope, in order 
to make them feel their own un- 
worthiness of it at all; and in order 
to keep them low in their own sight, 
and at the greatest possible distance 
from that Luciferian pride which 
once said in heart, “I will ascend 
into heaven; I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God 3 I will sit 
also upon the mount of the con- 
gregation, on the sides of the north : 
I will ascend above the heights of 
the clouds; I will be like the Most 
High.” The language of distant, 
and even obscure hope, might far 
betier befit our guilty race ; more 
especially so soon after the fall, and 
after repeated lapses, and accumu- 
lated overthrows, than one of confi- 
dent assurance, or undoubting claim. 
But, further, it is not to be for- 
gotten, (and thus far we coneede 
to Bishop Warburton.) that Christ 





was not as yet come, who was 
more clearly to open the kingdom 
of heaven to all believers. We 
must therefore naturally expect a 
very different language at that peri- 
od from the language which befit- 
ted the new dispensation, when “ life 
and immortality were brought to 
light ” by the very circumstance of 
Christ having come to ABOLisi 
DEATH. Judah, the Old-Testament 
Christ, was not come. He had yet 
to pass through human flesh, and 
by the cross, to his glory. It was 
therefore highly fit, we may imagine, 
that the ancient believer should in a 
measure fix his eye on that earthly 
scene, through which Christ was yet 
to pass to his final triumph; as the 
Christian believer is now privileged 
to fix Ais eye on that triumph it- 
self: and by the very same act oi 
“ looking unto Christ,” to look no 
longer to a “ Christ after the flesh,” 
but to look to him as a risen, an 
ascended, and a glorified Saviour : 
thither in heart and mind to ascend, 
where Christ is now ascended ; and 
with Him there continually to dwell. 
It was, in fine, we may well be- 
lieve, this species of preparatory 
faith to which the Apostle alludes 
in Heb. xi. when he says of the 
ancient fathers, they ® died in 
faith, not having RECEIVED THE 
PROMISE :” and adds, “ Gop hav- 
ing provided some BETTER THING 
for us; that they, without us,””—that 
is, perhaps,without our time arriving, 
when Christ should actually renew 
the full assurance of immortality by 
His own resurrection from the dead. 
—* should not be made perfect,” ox 
possess that full and perfct hope 
which Christians now enjoy. We 
have said thus much on the ground 
of the comparatively feeble light oi 
the Old Testament on this subject, 
as contrasted with that of the New : 
but we by no means admit that the 
former is not perfectly and most 
clearly visible to every careful ob- 
server. Our readers may refer toa 
short paper in our volume for 1820, 
p- 504, from the pen of the late 
Henry Martyn, ia which some oi 
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the proofs of the Old-Testament 
belief in a future state, are con- 
cisely but irrefragably noticed. 

We omit any further mention of 
Mr. Faber’s ingenious fifth chapter, 
shewing the actual notices of a tu- 
ture state in the Pentateuch, and 
adopting the hieroglyphical notions 
of Bishop Warburton, so far as to 
make the whole mystery of the ta- 
bernacle worship a kind of con- 
trived hieroglyphical representation 
of the passage from aon to heaven, 
and which he contends to have been 
more or less understood by the very 
actors it the scene themselves ; and 
we proceed to the second and very 
important discussion in this book, 
embraced in the three sections of 
the sixth chapter, “ respecting the 
attestation of Moses to the doctrine 
of a future state, as discoverable in 
the Book of Jos.” Whatever may 
ve the ultimate decision of the theo- 
logical world upon the several opin- 
ions maintained in this lengthened 
chapter, it will be impossible not to 
acknowledge the Jabour and thought 
which have been lavished upon it, 
the research which it manifests into 
some, though not all, of the opposing 
hypotheses; and the consistency 
with which, from beginning to end, 
the author pursues his own views of 
the subject. His conclusion is, that 
the Beok of Job is intended fora 
conveyance of the great doctrine 
of redemption, and of justification 
through the power and grace of the 
Messiah, who was to come. We 
cannot approach such a discussion 
but with friendly feelings to the au- 
thor ; and with a wish at least to 
offer our few remarks in a spirit ac- 
cordant with his own. 

The fellowing summary of the 
state of the question will shew its 
progress previous to this enquiry by 
Mr. Faber, as well as the order in 
which he has himself laid down his 
own discussion. 


“ Various have been the opinions enter- 
tained respecting both the age in which Job 
himself flourished, the author of the book 
which describes his fortunes, and the drift 
and object of its compesition. 


“1. Eusebius places Job two whole ages 
before Moses ; concurring in opinion wath 
many of the Hebrew writers, who deseribe 
him as living in the days of Isaac and J.- 
cob." Shuckford supposes him to have 
been contemporary’ with Isaac. Spanheim 
places him between the death of Joseph 
aud the departure of Israel from Egypt. 
And Kennicott and Heath, assenting to the 
eneral arrangement of Spanheim, represent 
im as Contemporary with Amram the father 
of Muses; Fliphaz, the Temanite, whom 
they make the fifth from Abraham, being 
contemporary with both, 

“Il. Somuch for the man: nor has there 
been less discrepancy respecting the author 
of the book. 

“* Huet, Michaelis, and Kennicott, sup- 
pose itto have been the production of Mo- 
ses ; adopting, in this particular, the senti- 
ments of many of the most ancieat Jewish 
and Christian writers. Grotius, Warburton, 
Heath, and Garnet, contend, that it was 
written ata late period of the Jewish his 
tory: and ascribe it variously to Ezekiel or 
toKzra. Lowthand Peters favour the idea 
of Job himself being its author. And Ma 
gee supposes, that, while Job was its origi 
nal author, Moses, in transcribing the work 
which might have fallen into his hands ei 
ther in the land of Midian, or in the neigh 
bourhood of Idumea, made some small] and 
unimportant alterations, which will sufli- 
ciently account for occasional and partial 
resemblances of expression between it and 
the Pentateuch. 

“ 111. The object of the work likewise ha: 
excited no small degree of speculation 

** Houbigant thinks, that 1 was composed 
for the purpose of shewing that a good man 
might be afflicted in this world without any 
imputation upon the Divine justice ; though, 
in the early ages, notoriously impious men 
were struck by the hand of Heaven beyond 
the ordinary course of nature. Warburton, 
taking up the same leading idea, contends, 
that it was written by Ezra for the comfort of 
the Israelites, when they found the extraor- 
dinary providence of the Theocracy with 
drawn from them. Garnet deems it an in- 


genious allegory, in which the condition of 


Job is considered as descriptive of the suf 
ferings of the Jews during the captivity 
Grey, the epiton)iser of Schultens, contents 
himself with pronouncing it a perpetual doc 
ument of humility and patience to all good 
men in afiliction. And Sherlock supposes it 
to have been written in opposition to the an 
cient doctrine of two independent princi 
les ; one of good, the other of evil."" Vo! 
I. pp. 194—197. 


First, asto the age, family, and 
country of Job—the country had 
been settled by Dr. Good (to whose 
laborious comment on Job Nr. 


* Some place Job's trial still higher, name- 
ly, 184 years before Abraham's birth; judg- 
ing principally from the length of his life, 
his silence respecting the conflagration of 
Sodom, aud a curious aswonomical calcula- 
tion of Dr, Hales. 
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Faber never, that we observe, re- 
fers,) to have been Idumea, a part 
of Arabia Petrea. With a bold- 
ness, however, far exceeding that 
of this commentator, Mr. Faber 
advances into his text, what the 
other had placed in the humble po- 
sition of a note ; namely, a genea- 
logy, manifestly spurious, in the 
epilogue of the Seventy to the Book 
of Job, in which Job is made to be 
identical with Jobab, the son of 
Zare,a son of Esau: and through 
some very ingenious subsidiary rea- 
soning, we obtain the following ge- 
uealogical and chronological tree, by 
which the reader will observe that 
this eminent patriarch is brought 
into near contact with the great 
leader of the Israelites. 


Isanc. 


“~ 





1. Esau, 
&c 
5. The sons of Job. 

Eliphaz the Temanite, perhaps 
the eldest of Job’s comforters, is 
likewise discovered the second in 
descent from Isaac, being a son of 
Esau, while Bildad, and Zophar are 
relegated to the aboriginal, and we 
presume uncircumcised, Shem-rmite 
kings of the country. 

A still more curious piece of an- 
tique history, however, is ventured 
by Mr. Faber, in accounting for the 
invasion of the territory and pro- 
perty of Job about tiis time, by 
certain bands of marauding Chal- 
deans. ‘These are brought over the 
desert, a very long distance, five 
hundred miles, by Bishop Lowth, 
and others, for the purpose of plun- 
dering Job: whilst son:e have, with 
tar less convenience and antiquarian 
correctness, carried the country of 
Job itself to be plundered into the 
neighbourhood of Chaldea. Mr. Fa- 
ber, with his usual vigour and stretch 
of conjectural deduction, plants 
these very Chaldeans, or “ Chusim, 
or Chusdim, or Anakim, or Fana- 
kim,” in the neighbourhood of Job, 
or Jobab, at the period in question ; 
making them to be that line of 
shepherd kings who, with more of 
the wolf in them than the shep- 


1. Jacob, 
&e. 
5. Moses. 
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herd, invaded the territory and 
usurped the sovereignty of Egypt 
about the time here spoken of ; who 
formed, in fact, “the new dynasty 
that arose over Egypt, and knew 
not Joseph ;” and who were finally 
overwhelmed in deserved destruc- 
tion, fer their numerous crimes, in 
the reign of Pharaoh, the last of 
their race, at the Red Sea. Their 
religion is found to tally with what 
might have been expected from Ba- 
bylon at that time :; and the passing 
allusion of Job to Sabianism, “ |: 
I beheld the sun when it shined,” 
&c. is made to fix the very worshiy 
of these conquering invaders ; to- 
gether with the just sense entertain- 
ed by Job of its really idolatrous 
and even atheistical tendency. Job’s 
wife is considered as having far 
advanced in this iniquity, from her 
advice to her husband, to “ BLess 
THe Axeimm and die;” whilst Ba- 
Jaam, it seems, in about the same 
age, furnishes the instance of a man 
just in a state of lapse from the pu- 
rity of his, probably Idumean, faith, 
into the corruption of surrounding 
paganism.* 

The authorship of the Book: of 
Job is a question clearly different 
from that of the age and _ history 
of Job himself. Some indeed, in 
spite of Ezekiel’s positive assertion, 
have questioned the existence of 
such a person as Job. Others, ad- 
mitting the reality of the person, 
have nevertheless imagined the work 
to be a mere drama or romance, 
founded like the fashionable tales of 
the present day, upon some ebscure 
piece of traditional history, only 
with a moral suited to the particu- 
lar occasion which they have ima- 
gined for its composition. Of this 
latter class indeed, is Mr. Faber, as 
well as his great antagonist Bishop 
Warburton. The sense of War- 
burton was, that the equal distribu- 
tion of temporal rewards and pun- 


* It is curious that the offering prescribed 
to Job for his friends, chap. xlii., is exactly 
that which Balaam offers in his visit to Ba- 
Jak ; namely, seven bullocks and seven 
rams, 
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ishments was now ceasing ; and 
that the afflictions even of a right- 


eous Man were no impeachment of 


the justice of Ged. In consequence 
of this hypothesis, it was necessary 
for him to bring the authorship down 
toa very late period; and he is 
pleased to fix it to the time, and 
to the pen, of “the very worst and 
most tasteless writer,” says Mr. 
Faber, “in the whole canon” of 
Scripture, namely, the “ devout 
and pious” Ezra, Mr. Faber, there- 
fore, having so little reverence for 
this inspired writer, refers the work 
to a much higher origin, and is at 
last induced to fix it upon * the 
vived and masterly pen of the high- 
ly educated legislator of the Israel- 
ites,’ Moses himself. 

This notion of the Book of Job 
being the authorship of Moses claims 
very ancient and vespectable authori- 
ty. An eld commentator, taking the 
name of Origen, seems to have manu- 
factured it “ ex antiquorum dictis.” 
It has always had some supporters : 
and Professor Michaelis, followed 
by Dr. Good, has taken all claim 
of priority from the present con- 
jecture of Mr. Faber. On that part 


of the argument which is original, 


we believe, in Mr. Faber’s theory, 
we cannot indeed pass a very fa- 
vourable verdict. His demonstra- 
tion of the authorship of Moses 
rests upon a text in which Job is 
made to declare, of the before men- 
tioned worship of the stars, that 
“ it were an iniquity to be punish- 
ed by the judge.” (chap. xxxi. 28.) 
Now, religious restraints by law 
Mr. Faber considers to have been 
first instituted by Divine command 
under Moses; and therefore no 
author before Moses could have ut- 
tered such a sentiment : a sentiment, 
however, which by an entire mis- 
take, a slip of the pen, Moses bim- 
self puts into the mouth of Job so 
many years before. But surely this 
is a very heavy charge against the 
ability, at least, and correctnesss, if 
not even the inspiration, of Moses : 
and can we believe that so gross an 


Curist. Osseryv. No. 269. 
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anachronism, and we muck suspect 
with no very worthy motive, could 
have been palmed upon the Israel- 
ites, by one who knew that he was 
himself for the first time instituting 
what might have appeared an of- 
fensive law of religious intolerance ? 
We, for our part, are content to 
understand the expression rather in 
a proverbial sense: and thus many 
of the ancient versions seem to un- 
derstand it.* In point of style, 
Bishop Lowth sees as many argu- 
ments against the authorship of 
Moses, as Mr. Faber does fer it. 
The book was unquestionably a text- 
book to all succeeding ages ; and if 
written before the days of Moses, 
he no doubt had studied it, as well 
as David and others of after-time 
Hence a similarity of expression be- 
tween Job and Moses proves little 
as to priority: nor can we de- 
cide the point, till canons are insti- 
tuted by which, in the manner of 
Hurd on Imitation, it shall be de- 
termined which of two similar pro- 
ductions is the original, and which 
the copy. Atthis we observe Dr. 
Good hints. 

We quite agree with Mr. Faber, 
that the Book of Job is a most an- 
cient production ; and the attempt 
of Bishop Warburton to assign it to 
Ezra, for the maintenance of his own 
hypothesis, is clearly unavailing from 
the utter inadequacy of the book to 
prove any such hypothesis. In this 
case, as usual, Mr. Faber triumphs 
over his antagonist. We allow tur- 
ther, that the book was written by 
one who was sx 6 tvywv avnp : and, 
if none but Moses were rightly so 
described, to Moses we suppose it 
must be conjecturally attributed— 
by those at least who must, per force, 


* Dr. Good is quite satisfied without the 
help of this passage to demonstrate the an- 
thorship of Moses. He renders it, “ This 
would be a profligacy of the understanding 
or judging powers ;" a rendering we by no 
means assent to ; as the original word ts 
uniformly applied to external judgment, and 
it must be allowed, principally human judg- 
ment. But we are not pleased with hy 

theses standing upon single points, lke 
inverted pyramids. 
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arrive at some conclusion, however 
insufficient their premises. But, 
after all, we must leave the question 
undecided which we know to be 
unrevealed. With a jidicious Re- 
former, we say, “ Quod quum in- 
certum sit, in medio relinquimus.” 
We shall not disturb the peace of 
the relics of the Jewish Legislator, 
either by seeking to discover the 
traces of his pen in the exquisite 
poetry of Idumea, or his bones in 
the Moabitish valley. 

One consideration which seems 
to have been overlooked in this in- 
quiry into the authorship of Job, 
concerns the very point which Mr. 
Faber takes for granted as a kind of 
axiom in his argument ; namely, 
that none but Israelites wrote the ca- 
nonical books of the Old Testament. 
Of this we have no certain proof, at 
least until the author of the Book of 
Job shall be proved to have been 
an Israelite. And itis by no means 
evident why, if the example of Job 
be employed for our instruction, his 
pen should not have been so like- 
wise ; we mean, provided there is 
no internal or external evidence te 
the contrary,—a point which we 
shall not on the present occasion 
discuss. We must, however, say, 
that it seems too much to suppose 
that, because to the Israelites was 
committed to the guardianship of the 
lively oracles of God, to them also 
was, of necessity, left the sole and 
exclusive charge of their composi- 
tion. ‘“ Here was a man,” says St. 
Austin (while proving that the be- 
lieving Gentiles pertain to the true 
Israel,) “the holy and admirable 
Job, neither a member nor a_prose- 
lyte of Israel, living and dying an 
Idumean, yet endued with sucha 
Divine eloquence as in his own 
times had never been surpassed for 
the piety and virtue which ut breathes ; 
and his book, fer its merit, took its 

lace in the canon of Scripture it- 
self.” What has posterity added 
to this testimony of St. Austin, but 
only in substance, that the work, not 
being from Job himself, may have 
proceeded from one hand, or from 


another hand ; but is, in reality, a 
romance, with more or less colour 
and pretext for its sayings: while, 
in point of fact, the Holy Spirit is 
made to assure us, that Eliphaz said 
what he never did really say, and 
that Job replied what he did not 
reply ; that Elihu pronounced what 
it is probable he never did pro- 
nounce ; and the Lerd answered out 
of the whirlwind in words conceived 
only in the poet’s mind. Whether 
indeed any of the apologues of 
Scripture would bear out the hypo- 
thesis, that God might have been 
pleased thus to convey instruction 
by means of mere poetical narra- 
tive, would be a fair subject for inqui- 
ry. We are, however, quite satistied 
that there really “ was a man in the 
land of Uz whose naine was Job ;” 
though whether he wrote this narra- 
tive himself can, after all, for want. 
of evidence, be only a matter of 
conjecture. Happily, our salvation 
is not concerned in coming to a de- 
cision upon it. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Fa- 
ber, that the Book of Job offers to 
us the noblest record in all anti- 
quity of the true Patriarchal reli- 
gion. It is invaluable as being, 
very probably, by far the oldest 
book on that or any other subject, 
now extant in the world. The value 
of this book, as a record of Patriar- 
chal religion, had been felt very 
strongly by Dr. Good and other 
commentators ; and is now made 
the subject of Mr. Faber’s third, 
and most important, section. Our 
author’s object we shall give in his 
own words, in which will be observ- 
ed interwoven his own notion of the 
work as a dramatic composition in 
regular form, the CEdipus ‘Tyrannus, 
or Prometheus Vinctus of the day, 
from the pen, it would seem, of the 
Sophoclean or ASschylean Moses. 
After having once move, as usual, 
levelled to the ground the notions of 
his sturdy antagonist, Bishop War- 
burton, Mr. Faber goes on to say ;— 


“ We may now with advantage proceed 
to inquire into the true object of this extra: 
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ordinary work : and in such an inquiry we 
shall be much assisted by recollecting what 
I hope has been established on sufficient 
moral evidence, that the author of it was 
Moses. 

*€ The grand drift of all the three dispensa- 
tions is the same, though the mystery of God 
may be developed in each with different de- 

rees of clearness. Now that driit, as we 

ave seen, is to inculcate the doctrine of re- 
conciliation with Gud through the agency of 
a predicted Mediator: a doctrine, which 
(as Bishop Warburton himself allows) in- 
volves of necessity the doctrine of a future 
state. The great outlines of these impor- 
tant doctrines were known, as we are taught 
by the highest authority, under the Patri- 
archal dispensation : and, since the knowl- 
edge of the fathers must have descended to 
the children, the contemporaries of Moses 
under the Levitical dispensation could not 
have been ignorant of what was confessedly 
familiar to their not remote ancestors Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob. 

“ Vet though such doctrines had come 
down to the Israelites from their forefathers 
inthe way of oral instruction, it was highly 
expedient, when a written law was deliver- 
ed, that Moses should bear his testimony to 
them in writing. But this, except in scatter- 
ed hints, he could not properly do tu the 
Pentateuch : because the very nature of such 
a composition effectually prevented him. 
Nothing therefore remained but to produce 
a distinct work expressly on the subject: 10 
which he might not only set forth the two 
connected doctrines in question, but might 
likewise siate with precision the very ground 
on which those two doctrines eventually rest. 
Now the ground, on which they finally rest, 
is the sinfulness of man, and the impossibility 
of his being able to justify himself before 
God. Fora conviction of such impossibility 
teaches wan his need of an atoning Media- 
tor, through whom alone he can be recon- 
ciled to an all-jus’ Divinity: and a reconci- 
liation to the Divinity involves a repeal of 
the sentence pronounced upon Adam ; or, 
in other words, a recovery of iis lost claim 
to a life of eternal happiness. 

“ Such then, if 1 mistake not, is the sub- 
ject of the Book of Job. After the manner 
of the East, which delights in the parable or 
apologue, Moses takes a real character and 
a real history as the vehicle of his theoloyi- 
cal discussion: and, without departing from 
facts which truly happened, he delivers his 
instruction with far greater life and spirit 
than he could have done had he adopted a 
mere scholastic or didactic forin of writing. 
Nothing could be more judiciously selected 
for his purpose than both the character and 
the history.”’ Vol. I]. pp. 279—281. 


Afterwards he proceeds to a short 
analysis of the poem. 


“ The highly moral Job, who is made to 
personate a man fully satisfied with his own 
goodness, strenuously maintains that he is 
righteous, even in the presence of God. 

“His friends argue, that, if this were in- 
deed the case, he could not be in trouble : 
because death and misery and affliction of 
every sort, having been brought into the 
world by sin, are themselves a standing. proof 
that man is a sinner. 
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“ Job acknowledges, that the good are af- 
flicted as well as the bad ; but still he refu 
ses to give up his origiaal opinion, though he 
is content occasionally to modify it. 

“ His friends continue to press their argu- 
ment with much acrimonious vehemence 
but, instead of taking the right mode of re- 
claiming Job from his erroneous sentiments, 
they only irritate his mind by uncharitable 
personalities. 

** At length, weary of the contest, he pro- 
fesses his full hope and expectation, that 
the promised Redeemer* would hereafter be 
manifested, and that through him he should 
attain to the resurrection of the dead: but 
sill, with an inconsistency to which human 
nature is but too subject, while he professes 
lis belief in the predicted Deliverer, he re- 
fuses to give up his claim to the meritorious 
dignity de strict and undeviating righteous- 
ness, 

“After some further altercation, which 
produces no conviction on either side, Elihu 
is introduced by way of sustaining the part 
of a moderator. As the three friends of Job 
personate ill-taught and injudicious theolo- 
gical advisers: so, unless Lam greatly mis- 
taken, Elihu personates the Hebrew Law- 
giver himself, who through him sets forth the 
fundamental doctrine of all the three dispen- 
sations ; namely, the sinfuluess of man and 
his consequent need of an Angel-Redeemer 
toreconcile him to his offeaded God. I am 
led to this opinion, not only because Elihu is 
evidently represented as setting forth what 
the insyred author determines to be the 
truth, as contradistinguished from the par- 
tial and erroneous views both of Job and ot 
his friends ; whence, at the close of the 
drama, no censure whatever is passed upon 
Elihu, though Job is made to confess his 
sinfulness, and though God severely reproves 
his three friends ; but likewise because he 
speaks of himself in the very same remark- 
able language, which in the Pentateuch the 
Lord applies to Moses. ‘ Thou shalt be to 
Aaron instead of God,’ and ‘I have made 
thee » God to Pharaoh,’ says Jehovah to the 
legislator of the Israelites ; ‘ Behold, I am 
according to thy wish in God's stead,’ says 
Elihu to Job respecting himself. But, 
however this may be, Elihu, in his ca- 
pacity of a moderator, certainly propounds 
the grand doctrine of man’s sinfulness and of 
the Redeemer's atonement ; yet Job, by his 
silence, shews that he still remains uncon- 
vinced. What more then could be done ? 
According to the precise rule of the Roman 
poet, God himself is now introduced : and, 
by a lofty descant on his own perfections 
and man’s imbecility, he at length effects 
what neither the three friends nor Elihu 
could effect, a full conviction oa the part of 
Job that he was indeed a vile and sinful 
creature.” Vol. II. pp. 285—287 


* The remarkable passage of Job,so much 
and vainly controverted by the Warburtoni- 
ans, Mr. Faber, fully discusses, and renders 
it, with Parkhurst for his basis: “I know 
that my Redeemer is the living one, and 
that hereafter he shall rise up over the dust. 
Aud hereafter my skin shal! encompass this 
and from my flesh I shall see God. And my 
eyes shall behold Him and not a stranger 
my reins are consumed withinme ”’ 
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The thrice reiterated position of 
Eliphaz and Bildad is duly intro- 
duced by Mr. Faber. “ How can 
man be justified with God r” &c. : 
though not so the beautiful confes- 
sions made by Job in the early part 
of the debate, in chapters vii. and ix. 
“] have sinned ; what shall I do 
unto thee, thou Preserver of men r” 
&c. And, after a due use of the 
final charge against Job, “ because 
he was righteous in his own eyes,” 
with the final answer offered by the 
now convinced and humbled Patri- 
arch to the appeal of the Almighty 
himself, Mr. Faber concludes— 


“ Here this argumentative poem ends : 
and, as itexhibits throughout the strictest 
unity of design, so it may well be pronounced 
the noblest monument of Patriarchal and 
Levitical theology which occurs in the whole 
volume of the hae Scriptures. To fall- 
en man the subject is the most important of 
all other subjects : for, it is nothing less than 
a full discussion of the vital doctrine of jus- 
tification and reconciliation to God through 
the merits of the Angel-Redeemer ; a dis- 
cussion, raised upon the basis of human vile- 
néss and corruption, but carryed up even to 
immortal life in the heaven of heavens itself. 
The subject, in short, is the very same as 
that of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: 
and the Book of Job, in itsclosely argumen- 
tative form, may be said to bear the same 
relation to the Old Testament as that cele- 
brated Epistle does to the New Testament. 
Chapter by chapter, the work has been 
strictly analyzed ; and the general result of 
the whole is this; Sinful man, even when 
most attentive to the duties of morality, can- 
not justify himself in the presence of God. 
‘To deliver him from wrath and to give him 
a right to a joyful resurrection from the dead, 
he has need of that atonement, which can 
only be effected by the Angel-Mediator.”’ 
Vol. IL. pp. 308, 309. 


That such is, more or less, the 
true object of the Book of Job, has 
been the firm opinion, after careful 
investigation, of the most judicious 


divines. True, Job was also a me- 
morable example of patience, as the 
eulogy of St. James alone would 
prove; nor would even the most 
patient of all men be exempt from 
mental conflicts similar to those of 
Job, under similar trials. And, as 
David, in his sufferings, has ever 
been viewed by the church as a 
type of Christ; so Job may, in Kis, 
be offered as an example, to shew 
how far the most exellent of mere 
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human beings must fall short of 
I1im who was alone “the Lamb with- 
out blemish and spot.” But certain- 
ly patience is not the only lesson 
taught in the history of Job ; his sub- 
sequent penitence and renovated faith 
are even perhaps more illustrious than 
his patience under suffering ; and 
these graces arising from a close and 
experimental view of the character ot 
God, and of the relation in which our 
fallen race stands to Him, are stri- 
kingly illustrated in this book; in 
which also we convincingly learn that 
a state of affliction is that in which a 
person becomes best known to him- 
self, and to the world; and this state 
was expressly appointed for the de- 
velopement of the Divine graces im- 
planted in the heart of that eminent 
man. Penitence, however, must 
have its proper ground, and faith its 
proper object ; and unless these be 
strongly pourtrayed, those graces 
themselves will not be fully exhibit- 
ed. Hence, in this book are dis- 
played the most affecting views of 
human weakness and corruptien, as 
well as the clearest conceptions ot 
the true method of justification be- 
fore God. Job, the most excellent 
of men, is taught by a slow process 
to feel the extent of his own unwor- 
thiness. His friends, like an im- 
portunate conscience, reiterate the 
humbling doctrine in an oflensive 
manner, till the latent spark of hu- 
man corruption is elicited; and he 
who had at first begun by awning 
himself a sinner, whilst he held 
fast his integrity, afterwards appears 
in the lofty mien and aspect of an 
impatient self-justiciary. Elihu, the 
mild and persuasive Evangelist, now 
fails in the desired effect of recov- 
ering him “whose steps had well 
nigh slipped.” And God himself, 
by his word and his own grace, 
interposes at length, to call forth the 
fruits of true repentance, and pro- 
mote the increase of his faith. 

In this development of the char- 
acter of Job, and the object of the 
book which bears his name, we do 
not.see the necessity, indeed, for 
supposing him to have been before- 
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hand an irreligious man; or, with 
Mr. Faber, like Saul, the bigoted 
son of a Pharisee. We think that 
the character given of him by the 
Omniscient, in the opening of the 
book, entirely precludes such a sup- 
position; unless we take away all 
meaning from words. “ Hast thou 
considered, my servant Job, that 
there is none like him in the earth ; 
a perfect and an upright man, one 
that feareth God, and escheweth 
evil? and still he holdeth fast his 
integrity, although thou movedst me 
against him, to destroy him without 
cause.” 

But this good man fell under 
temptation. He was tried more 
than any man: he was traduced 
and vilified by friends, who under- 
took the kind office of telling him 
all his real faults, and accusing him, 
at a venture, of many others: he 
was driven to hold fast his integrity ; 
and what wonder if in such circum- 
stances he was betrayed into a spirit 
of indignation, and proud self-conf- 
dence. But surely here “ the wrath 
of man” was made to “ praise God, 
and the remainder of it He restrain- 
ed.” Job was not left without those 
salutary impressions from on high, 
which brought him truly to himself. 
When he “saw God,” he “ abhorred 
himself ;” and in such a state we 
must believe that not a word would 
escape his lips in self-justification ; 
not a word that could by possibility 
have been constructed into self-com- 
mendation. He became truly “that 
man to whom God will look,” even 
“him that is humble, and of a con- 
trite spirit, and that trembleth at 
his word.” And Satan beheld, as 
the final issue of the conflict, that 
Job was better able to sustain his 
assaults, when prostrate beneath the 
thunder and the whirlwind of Divine 
chastisements, than even when bask- 
ing in the visible rays of the Divine 
favour. 

The general conclusion which we 
may justly draw from deciphering 
this one character, as to the uniform 
nature of the word of God, and the 
identical quality of true religion in 
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all ages, is of the most impressive 
and salutary nature. If we compare 
this ancient book—very probably 
the oldest book now eatant in the 
world—with the Pentateuch; with 
the Psalms; with the Prophets; 
with the New Testament ; with the 
ancient, or the more modern fathers ; 
with any faithful commentary on 
holy Scripture; do we not find the 
same spirit, the same temper, the 
same standard of humility, faith and 
holiness ; above all, the same Object 
of faith and hope set forth in sub- 
stance, and often in the very form, 
from the first to the last period ot 
true religion? Whence this agree- 
ment, this identity, in the record, 
but because, “ although the work ot 
many hands, the Divine writings 
were yet all the work of one Mind ;”’ 
because, although the characters ot 
men are as various as their very 
faces, yet that Spirit is one, who 
gave to Job his humility and his 
faith, and who shall infuse into the 
breast of the latest saint that shall 
live upon the earth the same conge- 
nial and celestial elements. 

In his remarks on the third, o1 
Christian, dispensation, which Mr. 
Faber has drawn into very narrow 
limits,-and which we must draw into 
still narrower, we are by no means 
to look in these volumes for all the 
splendour, or, “ the full height of 
that great argument” which we may 
justly conceive to be embraced in 
the richness of the CurisTian 
REVELATION. It must be sutlicient 
for us that the much-respected wr- 
ter has here drawn to a point, and 
placed in distinct view the varying 
lights and shadows of former dispen- 
sations: that he has further exhibit- 
ed “ life and immortality as BROUGHT 
TO LiGHT (to full and open vision) 
by the GosPEL ;”’ and made the whole 
to center in, and to issue trem, the 
one perfect and sufficient sacrifice 
of the Son of God upon the cross, 
for the sins of men. 

In, the pursuit of this third and 
last object of his inquiry, Mr. Faber 
has, within about the same space as 
he had deveted previeushy to the 
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Book of Job, considered, in chap. i., 
the especial object of the Christian 
Revelation, as a clear and retrospec- 
tive view of the great mystery of 
godliness, God manifest in the flesh, 
which had been hitherto hid in clouds 
and twilight, through the Prophetic 
periods. In chap. ii. he considers 
the more particular view of the Chris- 
tian system as a covenant, Diatheke, 
typified by the Sinaitic Covenant, 
and ratified fully by the great Ratifi- 
er, Diathemenos, Jesus Christ. In 
chap. tii. he discusses the true and 
proper sense of our Lord’s Divinity : 
in chap. iv. the mode in which the 
love of God may be considered as 
having operated in producing the ac- 
complishment of the great mystery 
of Redemption ; and in chap. v. and 
last, the great end or consummation 
of the Christian Revelation, as being 
the happiness of the blessed in hea- 
ven. 

Of these, we deem the second 
chapter the most important, as 
shewing the nature of the covenant 
between God and man, displayed, 
through Divine condescension, in 
the Gospel of Christ. It is clearly 
a covenant between two persons. 
“A mediator is not a mediator of 
one.” ‘This Mediator spoken of in 
Gal. iii. 20., Mr. Faber makes iden- 
tical with the Mediator or Testator 
spoken of in Heb. ix. 16. His gen- 
eral view ef the whole of that diffi- 
cult passage, our readers are already 
apprised of, by means of two papers 
bearing his signature, which appear- 
ed in our volumes for 1820, p. 651, 
and 1821, p.76. We shall not at 
present renew the controversy so 
ably conducted on that occasion by 
our several correspondents, and to 
which our readers may refer at their 
leisure. Our own leaning is certain- 
ly to that construction which renders 
diadyxn throughout this passage, a 
covenant ; though we fully acknowl- 
edge the weight due to the decided 
opinion of our venerable translators, 
—who must have seen very strong 
reasons for changing the sense of 
that word frem that which it always 
bears in Scripture, @ covenant, to 


that which it never otherwise bears, 
a last will or testament. And, after 
all, it must be acknowledged, that 
on the ground of any interpretation, 
except theirs, a considerable degree 
of harshness remains in the render- 
ing of the 17th verse....“ other- 
wise it is of no strength at all, 
while the testator liveth.” The 
use of the word diaSeuevos for the 
ratifier of the covenant, and then 
making that ratifier, the victim, is 
difficult. Our readers will find the 
chief solutions which have been ot- 
fered by different writers, and the 
comparative authority of learned 
names, pro et contra, in the several 
papers of the controversy before al- 
luded to. 

We must not proceed further in 
our lengthened notice of these vol- 
umes. If we rise from them witl 
any predominant feeling, we must 
acknowledge it to be that of having 
had our minds enlarged by the con- 
sideration of them, and a vein of 
reflection opened before us which 
we cannot but pursue with advan- 
tage, in whatever direction we may 
happen to turn ourselves in the 
pursuit. The author has done his 
best to put us ina way of gaining 
connected views of the whole Sa- 
cred Volume ; and has unquestion- 
ably rectified many errors in a simi- 
lar, and so far laudable, attempt, 
by the distinguished but mistaken 
prelate so often alluded to. Asa 
criticism on one of the most emi- 
nent works in our language, the 
“‘ Divine Legation of Moses,” these 
volumes must acquire and retain a 
distinguished place. And perhaps 
as the work of Warburton has been 
proved valuable, even in its errors, 
in calling forth consideration and 
argument upon the much misunder- 
stood connexion between the several 
Divine Dispensations ; so may even 
the most hazardous ventures of Mr. 
Faber obtain their use, if they lead 
other readers and writers, at their 
leisure, to employ their minds, and 
come to a decision upon some points 
not duly weighed in Scriptural The- 
ology, and which are fairly debate- 
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able. We by no means, indeed, 
would speak in commendation of 
ventures in theology ; and we can- 
not but Jament a certain spirit of 
knight-errantry in our present di- 
vine, which is too obvious on the 
surface of his productions ; and 
which really discourages the more 
sober warrior from following such a 
leader, to the extent of his achieve- 
ments. Some passages in his work 
opened upon casually, might too 
probably risk him the loss of many 
a willing and attentive reader, who 
might afterwards have profited by 
his instructions. More especially 
such undertakings are exceedingly 
apt to induce the appearance of an 
overweening self-confidence: and 
even the reader, and much more 
the answerer, of Bishop Warburton, 
might be very apt to gather-a sort 
of bravado-accent from the _ per- 
petual war-song of that undaunted 
chieftain. Let the ipse dixi of Bi- 
shop Warburton be rather a warn- 
ing than an example to ali suc- 
ceeding divines ; and let even the 
soundest argumentation, and the 
largest preconceived opinions, be 
ushered into public, in this age of 
inquiry and independence, with a 
due sense, duly expressed, of the 
frailty and deceitfulness of human 
judgment. Above all, let not a 
love of novelty be mistaken for a 
love of truth ; or the supposed con- 
cinnity of human inventions be 
deemed to approximate more nearly 
to the thoughts and ways of the 
Almighty, than his own plain un- 
erring word. ‘This sacred record is 
suited, by infinite wisdom, to etfect 
the magnificent and eternal purpo- 
ses of its unsearchable Author ; 
but it will not submit to be con- 
torted for the little passing, short- 
lived purposes of mere mortal in- 
genuity. We may compare it to 
our own native and unbending oak, 
which is utterly unfitto be worked 
up into many little delicate con- 
trivances of art, but, united, rib to 
rib, in solid and durable masses, 
Sustains the magnificence of halls 
and temples ; or wafts us to distant 


shores, over the fierce and tempes- 
tuous ocean. 


————_s—- 


An Inquiry into the Doctrine of 
Original Sin, with a Critical 
Dissertation on the Words aru, 
ALL MEN, MANY, &c. Rom. v. 12, 
&c., and 1 Cor. xv. 22. By the 
Rev. Joun Cormack, A. M., 
Minister of Stow. Edinburgh. 
1824. pp. 28S. Ss. 


Tuere is much wisdom in duly es- 
timating the extent and_ limitation 
of our own powers in the investiga- 
tion of truth ; and the neglect of 
this will account for much of the er- 
ror, both speculative and practical, 
which abounds in various depart- 
ments of human knowledge. The 
value of the inductive philosophy 
has long been appreciated in exami- 
ning the world of matter. There is 
no one who now sets himself up asa 
student or expounder of physical 
truth that ever thinks of attaining 
his object by assuming hypothetical 
principles, and then torturing and 
twisting the ordinary appearances ot 
nature, to make them square with 
his pre-conceived, and perhaps fan- 
ciful theory. He knows that his 
object, if ever to be attained, must be 
sought after by following a much 
safer though less pretending, guide. 
He must take things as he finds 
them. In the exercise of unwearied 
labour he must scrutinize, combine, 
compare, and cautiously conclude. 
There is a point, no doubt, at which 
he finds it his wisdom to stop. He 
must not presume, as his predeces- 
sors had done, to talk learnedly 
about the essences of things, of 
which he can know nothing, and 
which, did he know them, could 
advance in no degree, so far as we 
are able to judge, the ordinary 
business of lite. But he must be 
thankful, if at any step of his pro- 
gress, he is able to simplify and 
throw light on some of the mani- 
fold facts which are daily meeting 
his observation ; and in the modest 
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attitude of a sincere and honest in- 
quirer, can attain any portion of real 
knowledge, which the rich experi- 
ence of the present age, in every de- 
partment of physical science has 
demonstrated to be indeed, as it is 
proverbially denominated, “ power.” 

In the philosophy of mind, the 
application of the inductive process 
has not been so steadily pursued, or 
attended with such brilliant success 
as in physical science ; and, though 
this may be regretted, it is not to be 
wondered at. In metaphysical stu- 
dies the temptation to persist in 
speculating on @ priori principles is 
much stronger than in the pursuits 
of physics. We cannot bring and 
retain the attributes of an intellectual 
active being so much under our 
grasp as we can the qualities of inac- 
tive matter. The most subtile meta- 
physician finds it impossible to lay 
hold of thoughts and volitions, and 
to cast them into a crucible, in or- 
der, with a patient eye and just dis- 
crimination, to watch the develop- 
ment of their essential elements. He 
must be content, in the best way he 
can, to reflect on his own conscious- 
ness, and to fix his eye on the con- 
duct of other men, as indicative of 
similar workings in them ; and these 
are continually assuming so great a 
diversity of appearance, even in the 
same individual, that it is extremely 
difficult to come to any thing like 
solid conclusion on the essential 
qualities ofany of our intellectual or 
active powers. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the “ philosophy of mind” should 
have been so slow in its progress. 
The labours of some modern me- 
taphysicians are indeed exceedingly 
valuable, since they have served 
to remove much of the rubbish 
which had been accumulating in the 
schools for a long series of ages ; 
but they have not been sufficient to 
put an efficient check on that theo- 
rising spirit which, in trying to learn 
every thing, learns nothing. Hence 


is there reason to complain that to 
this day there are many who can- 
not bend their minds to the drudgery 
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of creeping after the truth, and re- 
ceiving a glimpse of it from an hon- 
est examination of the state of things 
as they find them. 

Were the consequences of the 
theoretical mode of philosophizing 
confined to speculations of mere cu- 
riosity, we should not greatly dis- 
turb ourselves about the matter. 
Without one wish to deprive those 
who are addicted to such an em- 
ployment of the pleasure they find 
in it, we should leave them to amuse 
themselves with their own fancies, 
and give them full scope to wrangkk 
till they are tired, on the seat of the 
soul, the dependence of its exercises 
on its relations to the body, and 
many other points of learned con- 
troversy. But when we reflect on 
the use that has been made of the 
kind of speculations to which we 
allude ; when we reflect on the 
direct tendency of some widely- 
recognised modern principles to the 
subversion of moral obligation and 
responsibility, we feel that it is time 
for all who have any regard to the 
welfare of mankind to step forward 
and rebuke that falsely philosophis- 
ing spirit, under the influence of 
which so many persons, “ professing 
themselves to be wise, have become 
fools.” If, even under all the ad- 
vantages of Divine Revelation, there 
still exists, in too many instances, a 
disposition to settle the counsels and 
plans of the Almighty in the govern- 
ment of his creatures by some flim- 
sy, baseless hypothesis, to which the 
plainest phenomena of the moral 
world and the most explicit decla- 
rations of the Bible must give way ; 
if facts must be tortured and twisted 
into a thousand shapes, and all the 
arts of the most refined criticism be 
employed to make the simplest lan- 
guage utter a meaning of which no 
common understanding could ima- 
gine it susceptible, in order to make 
it accord with an idolized theory ; 
—then, surely, it must appear an 
object of the greatest importance 
to apply to the most momentous o! 
all concerns those rules of inquiring 
after truth, the legitimacy of which 
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is so generally recognised in the 
ordinary affairs of life. In theology, 
doubtless, as in every other depart- 
ment of knowledge, it is highly ne- 
cessary that we take the very first 
step in the pursuit of our object by 
setting due limitations to the extent 
of our own powers and capacities ; 
that we feel the ground on which 
we stand ; that we know how far to 
proceed, and when to stop. 

The Divine inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures is proved by a 
vast mass of irrefragable inductive 
evidence 3 and the truth of many of 
its disclosures, and especially of that 
humbling, but fearfully true, doc- 
trine to which the work betore us 
relates, is indubitably corroborated 
by the same species of testimony. 
Many writers on “ original sin,” 
and particularly the respectable au- 
thor whose work has invited these re- 
tlections, have appreciated the value 
ot Lord Bacon’s philosophy, and the 
legitimate application of its rules to 
the solution of one of a deeply inter- 
esting problem which has puzzled, 
and must forever puzzle, the most 
ingenious speculators, who are not 
prepared, with the dispositions of 
little children, to admit the obvious 
deductions of reason from broad, 
incontrovertible facts, in harmony 
with the plain and explicit decla- 
rations of the word of God. Mr. 
Cormack appears in the modest 
attitude of an inquirer ; not, how- 
ever, that he allows himself to che- 
rish any doubt of the great truth 
which he professes to investigate. 
On the contrary, as a minister of 
the Calvinistic Church of Scotland, 
he consistently avows his belief, 
that “ the covenant of works being 
made with Adam, not only for him- 
self but for his posterity, all man- 
kind, descending from him, sinned 
in him, and fell with him in the first 
transgression.”” But in prosecuting 
his subject he does not set out with 
the assumption of this abstract 
proposition, to the confirmation 
of which, as the ground-work of a 
favourite theory, every thing which 
he has seen or read must make way ; 
but, having made up his own mind 
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on the question at issue, by an 
analysis of the human-character, as 
it appears to his view in the history 
of imankind, in daily observation 
and experience, and in the records 
of Divine truth, he is solicitous to 
conduct his readers over the same 
ground, as a secure, though humble, 
process of arriving at the same con- 
clusion. On this subject he re- 
marks : 

“The analytical form of inquiry 
adopted in the earlier part of (the work) 
is that by which a cautious and candid 
mind naturally proceeds in an inpor- 
tant investigation, and in point of fact 
is that by which the author himself ar- 
rived at the conclusion which he now 
deems essential tothe right understand- 
ing and just application of all that Di- 
vine Revelation unfolds. In respect to 
fairness and philosophical accuracy, it 
certainly has many advantages. As 
the reader proceeds step by step, he is 
not only invited, but forced, to examine 
the firmness of his footing, and to mark 
the stability or mstability of the ground 
over which he travels.” p. 1. 


It seems to be assumed by our 
author, and by many other writers, 
that the doctrine of original sin is 
Calvinistic. The view taken of that 
doctrine by the Church of Scotland 
may be Calvinistic: but the doc- 
trine itself, in its simple bearings, 
is not Calvinistic ; it is the doctrine 
of Scripture, and of every Scriptural 
church ; and, in our references to it 
on the present occasion, we wish to 
be understood as taking it up not 
Calvinistically but Scripturally, and 
wholly unconnected with any dis- 
cussion respecting election, final per- 
severance, or other debated tenets. 

After a cursory review of the 
state of the controversy on original 
sin in the primitive church, Mr. 
Cormack observes, that 


“ Original sin isa general and compre- 
hensive term, implying original corrup- 
tion and original guilt. Original sin, 
it may be farther observed, is common- 
ly used to denote that moral state in 
which men come into the world, and 
implies that the cause of our being born 
in that state is our connection with 
Adam. Original corruption is the ne 
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tural tendency or bias to moral evil ; 
and original guilt is the liability or 
exposure to punishment; or, in other 
words, the state of justly deserving pun- 
ishment. Aware that nothing has 
tended more to impede the progress of 
truth and knowledge than the maccu- 
rate use of terms, it will be the authort’s 
endeavour at least to employ the above 
expressions in the signification now 
given.” pp. 6, 7. 


The Ninth Article of the Angli- 
can Church, which states the senti- 
ments of her communion upon this 
mysterious doctrine, does not indeed 
thus specifically divide original sin 
into twoconstituent parts of “ origi- 
nal corruption” and “ original guilt ;” 
bu: it so unequivocally affirms that 
it is not only “ the fault and corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man,” 
but also that “in every person born 
into the world it deserveth God’s 
wrath and condemnation,” that no 
true member of the Church of Eng- 
land will substantially disagree with 
Mr. Cormack on the really important 
points of the question. If contro- 
versialists on both sides would clearly 
define what signification they attach 
to the word “ guilt,” a word which 
is evidently used in very different 
senses by the contending parties, 
the debateable ground of this litigat- 
ed question would be greatly nar- 
rowed, and all truly pious men, 
whether they prefer calling them- 
selves Calvinists or Arminians, 
would find that, on this subject at 
least their sentiments were not in 
reality so hostile as they had antici- 
pated. 

The work before us consists of 
seven chapters, which we now pro- 
ceed to notice. 

Chapter I. treats of the informa- 
tion which the unassisted light of 
nature affords on the subject of ori- 
ginal sin; and this information is 
not so scanty but that our author has 
been able to shew that the fact of a 
depraved bias in the present consti- 
tution of our nature, is confirmed 
by the testimony of the most pro- 
found thinkers who have directed 
their minds to speculations of this 
kind without the light of Divine 
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Revelation. All their attempts to 
trace the evil which they deplore 
to its proper origin of course proved 
unavailing ; but it is a step of con- 
siderable consequence in this argu- 
ment, that the melancholy fact itself 
is admitted by the concurrent voice 
of the various schools of heathen 
philosophy. 

Our author’s fourth chapter might 
well have followed the first. It 
treats of the light which is thrown 
on the subject by analogy and po- 
sitive fact ; a kind of evidence which, 
to a certain degree at least, is ac- 
cessible by those on whom the light 
of revelation has never dawned. 
The evidence from analogy is va- 
luable in its own place, though it is 
only when its deductions are con- 
firmed by evidence of a higher orde 
that any certain reliance can be 
placed on them, particularly on 
questions of such magnitude as the 
present. But Mr. Cormack has 
shewn that the manifold appear- 
ances which the state of things in 
the natural and moral world is daily 
exhibiting as having a striking cor- 
respondence with the great point at 
issue, are continually illustrated and 
confirmed by positive facts of the 
most indubitable, though humilia- 
ting, character. There is nothing 
more palpable than that the mora! 
leprosy has infected every powei 
and faculty of our nature ; and that 
there has not, in any age, been one 
individual who has escaped the con- 
tagion. After pointing out, in va- 
rious lights, the universal prevalence 
of sin, Mr. Cormack very justly re- 
marks ;— 


“ To a being of another order, and 
who is happily unacquainted with the 
State of this world, the representation 
now given might seem to be a satire on 
mankind. But to human beings, wiio 
are acquainted with their own hearts, 
and have extensive intercourse with 
their specirs, it is well known that an 
exact statement is the severest satire 
which it is possible to compose.”  p. 
109. 

“It is impossible to draw a more 
gloomy picture of the present state of 
humanity, or one which tends more 
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strikingly to shew that the curse inflic- 
ted upon Adam has been continued to 
posterity, than has been already done 
by one of the most admired tree-think- 
ers Of a free-thinking age. * Who,’ 
says Voltaire, in his Gospel of the Day, 
* who can, without horrot, consider the 
whole earth as the empire of destrac- 
tion? It abounds in wonders,—it 
abounds alsoin victims. la man there 
is more wretcheduess than in all the 
other animals put together. He 
spends the transient moments of his 
existence in ditfusing the miseries 
which he sutfers; in cutting the throats 
of his fellow-creatures for pay ; in rob- 
bing and being robbed ; in serving, that 
he may cominand ; and in repenting of 
all that he does, The balk of man- 
kind are nothing more than a crowd of 
wretches, equally cruninal and unfor- 
tunate ; and the globe contains rather 
carcasses than men. I tremble, upon 
a review of this dreadful picture, to 
find that it contains a complaint against 
Providence, and I wish that I had never 
been born.’ ” p. 104. 


We have nowish to vilify human 
nature 3 and we revolt with disgust 
from the harsh, satirical spirit of 
this cold-blooded sarcasm ; but we 
cannot shut our eyes to that over- 
whelining evidence which, with 
whatever exaggeration, could draw 
such a confession from such a man 
as Voltaire. 

But with such facts forced on the 
notice of the most profligate, as well 
as the best of mankind, the whole 
subject still remains to unassisted 
reason in impenetrable darkness. 
Neither analogy nor experience can 
lend a clue to the solution of the 
question, by what means things came 
to be as they notoriously are.» How 
thankful, therefore, ought we to be 
for the special revelation of the word 
of God, which, in tracing the disease 
of our sinful and wretched nature 
to its proper origin, at the same 
time unfolds and offers to our recep- 
tion a remedy in every respect ade- 
quate to meet the exigencies of our 
condition ! 

It affords us, therefore, much 
pleasure, to accompany our respec- 
ted author, in the second chapter of 
his work, to the record of that sacred 
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volume, the truth of which rests not 
merely on the adaptation of its con- 
tents to the spiritual condition of 
those for whom it was designed, but 
on a series of external proots, which 
can challenge the most rigid appli- 
cation of all the rules of the induc- 
tive philosophy. With awtul reve- 
rence we would untold the page 
authenticated by the broad seal ot 
Heaven, and learn what the Great 
God has been pleased to say on this 
and every other subject to his crea- 
tures. 

Now, all that is necessary for us 
to know and believe respecting the 
original constitution of our nature 
may be summed up in a few plain, 
simple, propositions. We are ex- 
pressly instructed, that God created 
man in his own image, and invested 
hin with a delegated power over the 
inferior creatures. This moral image, 
however, consisted not in absolute 
perfection (in the highest sense of 
that expression); for what our au- 
thor says, with a particular reference 
to the understanding, may be fitly 
applied to all the capacities, powers, 
and faculties, of an intellectual mo- 
ral agent—* Absolute perfection ts 
predicable of God alone.” Adam 
was further endowed with as much 
knowledge as was necessary to ascer- 
tain his duty as a subject of God’s 
moral government, and with a capa- 
city tor standing firm in his obedi- 
ence, and acquiring whatever was 
essential to his happiness. With re- 
gard to what we apprehend must 
have been the state of the heart of 
an innocent and holy being, our au- 
thor shall express our sentiments.— 


“ Uprightness necessarily supposes 
the affection to be in a proper siate ; 
that is, regular, and set upon proper 
objects, all sharing the measure of re 
gard due to them, while God occupies 
the supreme place, and is loved with 
the whole heart, and soul, and streweth, 
andmind. ‘This our Saviour pronoun- 
ces to be the first of al] duties now ; 
and if we can suppose Adam in para- 
dise to have failed in it, «e must sup- 
pose him a sinner. This is perhaps 
the most important part of the present 
investigation, and it is cettauwly the 
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easiest and most evident: for any thing 
irreguiar in the affections, without any 
reference to the act in which it may or 
or may not issue, is itself declared to be 
sin (Matt. v.28.) To say, therefore, 
that Adain’s affections, wien he was 
in a state of innocence, were irregular, 
or set upon improper objects, would be 
to say that God created him sinful from 
necessity: that he sinned before he 
sinned ; fell before he fell; and was 
guilty while be was innocent.” pp. 
43, 44. 


In this chapter our author enters 
into an argument respecting the ex- 
act nature of those positive arrange- 
ments which the Universal Sove- 
reign condescended to make with 


his innocent creature, as a test of 


submission and obedience. It does 
not appear to us to be of essential 
eonsequence by what name those 
arrangements are designated. Whie- 
ther they be regarded in the light 
of a covenant, or as an express au- 
thoritative law, it comes, in the pre- 
sent case, much to the same thing. 
“* God,” as Mr. Cormack elsewhere 
observes, “ could propose nothing 
but what was just and proper; and 
Adam, yet in a state of innocence, 
could not for a moment withhold 
his assent from any thing of which 
these were the characters.” p. 127. 

After a cursory review of the 
terms of that transaction, the con- 
sideration of which is resumed at 
greater length in a subsequent part 
of the work, Mr. Cormack pro- 
ceeds, in the thirl chapter, to the 
consideration of “the Fali, the 
circumstances immediately connect- 
ed with it, and the consequences 
flowing from it to the first pair.” 
These circumstances and conse- 
quences are illustrated by an ex- 
position of the simple narrative of 
Moses; from which it is clear, that 
our first parent, though innocent 
and holy, being left to the freedom 
of his own will, yielded to tempta- 
tion, and fell from the state in which 
he was created, by the violation of 
that prohibition under which he had 
been placed, as a test of obedience, 
and thus subjected the earth to a 
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curse for his sake; while death, as 
the specific penalty denounced, im- 
mediately took effect in the moral 
desolation to which the soul was 
subjected, as a certain anticipation 
of the separation of the soul from the 
body, and at last an eternal separa- 
tion of the soul from God. 

The next inquiry that occurs is 
the relation in which the posterity 
of Adam stand as respects the sin- 
fulness and misery arising out of their 
progenitor’s transgression. Here 
certainly begins the main difficulty 
of the question. We are brought to 
the threshold of a subject in which 
we cau see but a very little way, and 
where it behoves us to feel ow 
ground, with the utmost jealeusy oi 
attempting to be wise either above 
or below what is written. It has al- 
ready been premised, that the ordi- 
nary analogies of nature, and daily 
experience and observation clearly 
bear upon the point as a matter of 
fact. In this respect, which is veally 
the only one in which our interest is 
deep and permanent, our author pro- 
ceeds, in the fifth chapter, to pour on 
his subject that flood of light with 
which the word of God has cleared 
up many of the most inexplicable 
phenomena of the present condition 
and future prospects of our faller 
humanity. 

By a careful examination of the 
remarkable passage, Rom. v. 12, it 
is shewn that in the great transac- 
tion in which the Almighty conde- 
scended| to engage with the proge- 
nitor of our race, all his posterity 
were: included. Of this we can 
form no other idea than that they 
were included in him as parts of the 
system of which he was the head. 
And it is in virtue of that connexion 
that we are daily called to witness 
the humiliating fact of the suffer- 
ings and death of those who have 
not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression. So reasons 
the Apostle, under the spirit of in- 
Spiration ; and if any regard is due 
to authority, nothing remains to 
us but a hearty acquiescence in the 
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Divine Wisdom, and a humble ac- 
knowledgment of our own utter ig- 
norance, weakness, and guilt. 7 
Mr. Cormack afterwards confirms 
his doctrine by an examination of 
several other passages of Scripture. 
‘Fhough these are by no means ne- 


cessary to render the reasoning of 
i =) 


the Apostle (Rom. v.) more conclu- 
sive, they serve to exhibit the futi- 
lity of many of those arguments by 
which certain  self-called philoso- 
phers and divines would bear down 
the plainest testimonies of Infinite 
Wisdom itself. 

That the doctrine in question 
could escape hostility, was not to be 
expected. It is and must neces- 
sariity be exceedingly ofiensive to 
the proud nature of man ; and from 
the days of Pelagius, duwn to the 
present hour, there are multitudes 
who revolt at a position so subver- 
sive of every high look and lofty 


imagination. ‘Though evidences of 


it, as a matter of incontrovertible 


fact, must press on their observation 


in the daily walks of human life, 
and in every page of the revealed 
word of God, they persist in theo- 
rising, in order to explain what can 
never be explained but by the sacred 
text, and to make the most obvious 
appearances of things accord with 
the preconceived notions of what 
they presume to think it is proper 
and fit for the Sover ‘ign of the Uni- 
verse to do with all orders of his 
creatures. 

That any view which the human 
mind can take of such a subject as 
this must be involved in difficulties, 
we have no wish to dispute. Our 


author himself is deeply sensible of 


this ; but he adds, in the expressive 
words of St. Augustine, “ Shall we 
deny that which is evident, because 
we cannot comprehend that which is 
hid ? Shall we say, that that which 
we see clearly to be so, is not so 
because we cannot discover why it 
is so?” 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
the reception of the doctine of ori- 
ginal sin certainly arises from the 
difficulty of conceiving how it is 
consistent with the equity of the 
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Divine administration, that any in- 
dividual should be made in any way 
to suffer from an oflence which is not 
strictly and in every respect his 
own. Nor is it altogether unac- 
countable that some persons, unable 
to resist the evidence of this certain 
fact, as it presents itself even in the 
ordinary experience of life, should 
sometimes teel the influence of a 
temptation to cherish unworthy con- 
ceptions of the character of the Uni- 
versal Sovereign, who thus, in this 
life at least, often permits the in- 
nocent to. suffer with the guilty. 
Qur author indeed observes, that 
any conclusion which tends to im- 
peach the justice of the Divine go- 
vernment “is one at which Peism 
itself would shudder, aud which 
can find admittance only into the 
cold and dark bosom of Atheisin.”’ 
We are afraid, however. that the 
resistance of the Divine Sovereignty, 
under the notion that we are severely 
dealt with, is a universal disease ot 
our nature. From the days of Cain, 
down to that of a modern poetical 
expounder of his creed, there have 
not been wanting examples of thc 
most presumptuous impiety, in 
throwing defiance in the face of the 
Eternal on account of the alleged 
oppression of his government. And 
whatever may be the state of mat- 
ters in this world, we certainly can 
form no fitter conception of a state 
of unspeakable wretchedness in the 
world to come, than the blasphe- 
mies of the congregated multitudes 
of the condemned—condemned for 
their own actual, personal, and ag- 
gravated sins—uniting with one 
heart and hand in venting their rage 
at the Omnipotent Sovereign as the 
author of their miseries. 

‘To be rescued from any approach 
towards such a state of wf and to 
become ‘* reconciled unto God,” 
through the blood of Him in whoin 
alone we can live, as in Adam we 
died, should be the great business of 
human life. But while we conscien- 
tiously believe that no human mind 
can have any solid peace, till it is 
brought to a cordial submission 
to all the dispensations of God, we 
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must at the same time protest against 
any attempt to give a full explana- 
tion respecting some of those points 
in which it is our wisdom and duty 
to acquiesce. ‘There is a boundary 
at which the wisest and _ the holiest 
of men do weil to stop in these in- 
vestigations. Many eminent writers 
have been tempted to overstep the 
proper limits ia attempting to solve 
difficulties which lie beyond the 
reach of man. We have ever hesi- 
tated to follow ingenious speculatists 
in their bold endeavours to throw 
light on the counsels of God, by 
subtile theories which are not mani- 
festly founded either on positive fact, 
or onthe express testimony of Divine 
Revelation. 

Mr. Cormack has closed his work 
with some useful practical observa- 
tions, and has appended to ita cri- 
tical dissertation on the words ALL, 
ALL MEN, MANY, Rom. v. 12, and 
1 Cor. xv. 22. 

We have no space to follow him 


PREPARING for publication :—A 
Jranslation of Dupin’s Commercial 


Power of England :-—The System of 


Education at New Lanark, by R. D. 
Oweu ;—Proofs of tue Truth of Chiris- 
tianity from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and the Writings of the Cabbal- 
ists, by M. Mayers. 

In the Press :—The Life of the Rev. 
3. Wesley, by the Rev. H. Moore ;— 
Aphorisins from Archbishop Leighton 
with Notes, by S. T. Coleridge ;—Pa- 
pers from Mr. Jouy’s “ fermites,” in 
Freuch; and also, a Translation into 
French of Bishop Watson’s Apology 
for the Bible: by M. Ventouilloc ;— 
The Slave, a Poem ;—Part II. of Ser- 
myons and Plans of Sermons, by tke 
late Rev. J. Benson. 


We are happy to learn that a num- 
ber of gentlemen, strongly impressed 
with a view of the advantages likely to 
result from the extension of those ad- 
mirable institutions, Infant Schools, 
have invited a general meeting for the 
purpose of considering the best means 
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over this field of criticism; and 
shall therefore only state, that as 
some Calvinists have explained the 
“all” who died in Adam, to mean 
the whole race of mankind, and the 
all” who are made alive in Christ, 
to mean only “ all the elect world,” 
Mr. Cormack, who reasonably thinks 
that whatever meaning is attached 
to the word in one member of the 
clause, ought also to be attached 
to it in the other, contrives to save 
the Apostle’s grammar, and his own 
Calvinism, by confining the former 
“all” to believers, conceiving, that, 
though it is perfectly true that a// 
the world, without exception, fell in 
Adam, St. Paul did not here mean 
to make that assertion. Our own 


inclination certainly is to give both 
words their full scope ; and if any 
difficulties seem to arise from this 
construction, rather to mect them on 
their own ground, than to obviate 
them by forced and unnatural ver- 
sions of the sacred text. 









of extending the system. An adve: 

tisement on our cover announces that 
this meeting will be held at Freema- 
sons’ Hall, on the 7th of June ; and 
that persons desirous of previously sa- 
tisfying themselves respecting the na- 
ture and advantage of the plan, may 
see it in operation at the Infant School 
in Quaker street, Spital Fields, or the 
Infant School, Vincent square, West- 
minster. We most earnestly recom- 
mend the subject to the attention of all 
our readers, especially the parochial 
clergy uf populous towns. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison, who has 
Jatelv returned from China, has brought 
over with him a very extensive Chinese 
library, consisting, it is stated, of 10,000 
volumes. The principal objects of the 
learned collector were to make the Eu- 
ropean public acquainted with Chinese 
literature, and to advance by all human 
means, the temporal and eternal inter- 
ests of that nation. 

At a recent meeting of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, a paper was read by Ma- 
jor Rennel, on the place of St. Paul’s 
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shipwreck. From a particular exami- 
nation of the circumstances, as related 
inthe Acts of the Apostles, Major Ren- 
nel infers that the general opinion that 
the Melita alluded to was Malta, is the 
true one; and that it was not the Dal- 
matian Melita, as some writers have 
argued. 

Government have purchased, for the 
use of the public, Mr. Angerstein’s 
celebrated collection of pictures, at the 
price of 57,0001. 

We have had occasion to allude to 
the unprecedented overflow of students 
at Oxford and Cambridge, during the 
last few years; indeed, ever since the 
peace. The Scottish Universities ap- 
pear to be equally full) The number 
of students at the King’s College and 
Matischal College, Aberdeen, during 
the last session, was above 640; the 
nuinber at St. Andrews, about 200 ; at 
Edinburgh, about 2100 ; and at Glas- 
gow, about 1600 ; ; in all, above 4540. 

The Board of Longitude have con- 
ferred the Parliamentary Premium of 
5001. on Mr. Barlow, of the Royal Mil- 
itary Academy, for his method of cor- 
recting the local attraction of vessels. 
The quantities of iron employed in 
ships of war, produce great deviations 
in the compass, varying according to 
the direction of the ship’s head. In 
the recent voyage of the Griper, to lat. 
80 deg. north, the difference in the 
bearing of an object with the ship’s 
head at east and west, amounted to 28 
deg. before the vessel left the Nore: 
this difference afterwards amounted to 
50 deg. at the North Cape, and to 79 
deg. at Spitzbergen. Tue method re- 
commended by Mr. Barlow was eom- 
pletely successful in remedying the 
evil. It cousists merely in placing 
sinall plate of iron aear the compass, in 
such a situation as to counteract the ef- 
fects of the ship’s iron in any one place ; 
after which, without removing it, it 


coutinues to do the same in all parts of 


the world. 

It appears from the returns for the 
year 1823, that, in the metropolis, judi- 
cial crimes have been nearly stationa- 
ry for the last eight years ; the number 
of persons committed for trial in Lon- 
don and Middlesex, during the year 
1817, being 2686 ; in 1320, 2773; in 
1821, 248 303; and in 1823, 2503. In 
1817, 13,932 persons were committed 
for trial in England and Wales, and in- 
1819, 14,254; “but the number in 1823 
is only 12,3 263. 

The Hecla and Fury discovery ships 
lave proceeded for the Polar expedi- 
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tion. Captain Franklin is also to pro- 
ceed from Mackenzie’s River, to ew- 
deavour to penetrate, in light canoes, 
westward to Beluing’s Straits. C: ap- 
tain Lyon will endeavour, by means 
also of canoes, to trace the coast froin 
Repulse Bay to Coppermine River ; 
while Captain Parry will again pass 
into Lancaster’s Sound, and, in the 
neighbourhood of Melville Island, re- 
new his endeavour to make a success- 
ful passage thence to Bebring’s Straits. 
Every care will be taken to prevent 
similar privations to those experienced 
by the former land expe:lition. 

The Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts have awarded a premium of 10 
guineas for a bonnet manufactured of 
English grass in imitation of Leghorn 
The grasses were gathered and bleach 
ed by some childrev ofa Sunday school, 
at the suggestion of their teachers, as 
an employment adapted to their years 
and calculated to contribute to the 
wants of their parents. 

A party of sailors lately came on 
shore at the Land’s End, for the pur- 
pose of removing from its situation the 
celebrated Logan, or the Logging 
(rocking) Stone. This mass of granite, 
Which is nearly one hundred tons 
weight, was one of those objects that 
exc ited the curiosity of every visitor to 
the western part of Cornwall. It stood 
on the summit of a mass of rocks at the 
Land’s End, and was so poised on a 
natural pivot, that the force which a 
man could exert was sufficient to cause 
it to vibrate. In this situation it re 
mained froma period aintecedent to out 
authentic historic records, as it is noti- 
ced by our earliest writers, until the 
barbarians abovementioned, in’ shee: 
wantouness, succeeded, alter great la- 
bour and perseverance, in removing it 
fiom its place. 

Among the numerous speculations to 
which the superabundance of capiial 
has given rise is announced a Britisi: 
Association for cutting a canal acress 
the isthmus of Darien 

SWEDEN 

Thee are now in Sweden sixty-seve 
schools on the Lancasterian plan : o1 
which thirteen are in the capital. 
Twenty-two were established last yea 

UNITED STATES. 

The National Calendar of the Uni- 
ted States, for 1828, contains the fol 
lowing paragraph relative to ewi- 
gations :—“ By different vessels that 
arrived in our ports, in the years 182 
and 1822, were conveyed 20,201 pas 
sengers, of whom 3,969 were agtizens of 
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the Umnted States. Of the 16,252 emi- 
zrant foreigners, 8,284 were from Eng- 
land; 685 were French ; Germans, 
126; Spaniards, 400 ; and Hollanders, 
112.°—-The American list of patents 
for 1822, contains 194 of which ele- 
ven are for the improvement of ploughs ; 
twenty two tor other instruments in ag- 
riculture ; and fifteen for economical 
stoves and for ship building. The new 
publications deposited in the office of 
the Secretary for the Interior, in the 
Saine year, are ninety-five ; twenty are 
dictionaries, grammars, or elementary 
works and treatises of education, nine 
relate to theology and morality, four- 
teen to the physical and mathematical 
sciences, eight to jurisprudence, and 
eleven to statistics and geography. 
INDIA. 

A Society has been formed at Calcut- 
ta, the Hon. J. Harrington in the chair, 
for the establishment of a regular steam 
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navigation between India and England, 
by way of the Mediterranean Sea, 
crossing the isthmus of Suez over land. 
The measure has been warmly patron- 
ized in our eastern capital. 

The Rev. D. Corrie, LL. B., Senior 
Chaplain of Calcutta, has been instal] 
ed Archdeacon of that presidency. 

THIBET. 

We stated some time since, that a 
Roman Journal, the Diario Romano, 
announced that the Queen of Thibet 
had requested of the pope eighty mis- 
sionaries from the College de Propa- 
ganda-Fide, for the conversion of her 
subjects to Christianity. An Indian 
newspaper mentions that a Roman- 
Catholic bishop, Zenobia Maria de 
Florenca, Bishop of ‘Thermien, and 
Vicar Apostolic of Thibet, has arrived 
at Calcutta, in his way to the scene ot 
his mission. 
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LHEOLOGICAL. 

Tlic London Missionary Society's Report 
of the Proeeedings against the Rev. J. Smith 
of Demerara, including the Documentary 
Evidence omitted in the Parliamentary Co- 
py > with an Appendix, containing the Let- 
ters and Statementsof Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Elliott, Mr. Arindell, &c. 

Poems on Sacred Subjects ; by R. Ryan. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Cottage Bible and Family Expositor ; 
with Practical Reflections and short Ex- 
planatory Notes. Svo. Is. or on fine paper 
ls. 6d. 

The Parables of our Blessed Saviour, 
explained, selected from the larger Commen- 
tary of Dean Stanhope ; by the Rev. C. M. 
Mount. I2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Questions on the Old and New Testament, 
tor the use of Students in Divinity. Is. 

Questions on the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. ‘Is. 

The Obligations of Christians to promote 
Sabbath Scheols, a Sermon ; by the Rev. J. 
Roat 

A Christian Father's Present to bis Chil- 
dren; by J. A. James. 2 vols. 9s, 

Indexes to the Portions and Expressions 
in the Services of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Sd. suff covers, or 6d. to bind with 
Prayer- books. 

A Brief Memorial of Mrs. Jane Preston ; 
by the Rev. G. Clayton. 


‘Remarks en Dr. Henderson’s Appeal on 


the Subject of the Turkish Testament; by 
the Rev. Professor Lee. 3s. 6d. 

dest Intentions, or Reflections for Youth, 
Maturity, and Age. 6s. 

Account of the American Baptist Mission 
to the Burman Empire ; by Mrs. Judson. 

A Father’s Reasons for not baptising his 
Children, with Remarks on Baptism. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Critical Researches in Philology and Ge 
ography. 8vo. 8s. 

Part 1. of Lackington and Co.’s Catalogue 
of Second-hand Books. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Humboldt, relating to 
Mexico; by J. Taylor. 8vo. 12s. 

The Greek Revolution , by E. Blaquiere 
fvo, Les. 

The Steam of History to the year 1824 
1d. Is. 

A Compendious Chart of Ancient Histors 
and Biogiaphy ; by Mrs. J. Hurtord. 8s. 6d 

Leciures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History, delivered in the University of Dub- 
lin; by George Miller, D.D.M.R. LA 
Vol. V.and VI. 8vo. 

Researches in the South of Ireland ; by 
T. C. Croker, with plates. 4to. 2d. 2s, 

A History of Lyme-Regis (Dorset) ; by 
G. Roberts. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Naval Battles, from 1744 to 1814, by 
Rear-Admiral Ekins. 4to. 32. 3s. 

The Relapse ; or Trae and False Morali 
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LONDON HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 
Tue Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
London Hibernian Society, read at its 
Jast annual meeting, announces that the 
Society has in Ulster 326 day schools, 
containing 31,702 scholars; in Lein- 
ster 31, containing 2,665; in Con- 
naught 204, containing 18,271; and in 
Munster 92, containing 8749. Of these 
schools 188 are in connexion with no- 
blemen, or gentlemen resident in the 
country, 274 under clergymen of the 
Established Church, ten under Dissent- 
ing Ministers, twenty-six under Roman- 
Catholic Priests, and 574 without the 
benefit of local superintendence. No 
fewer than 101 schools, and 9548 schol- 
ars, have been added to the list of last 
year. 

It was proposed last year to connect a 
Sunday with every weekly school of the 
Society, where practicable; and this 
recommendation has been acted upon to 
a very considerable extent. There are 
now 238 schools, and 17,145 scholars. 
Independently of other advantages of the 
Sunday-school system, the_ benefits 
which result from the Christian rela- 
tions formed by the contact of the up- 
per with the lower orders in the opera- 
tions of a Sunday school, are of the 
greatest importance to the welfare of 
Ireland. The committee remark, that 
the general readiness of Roman-Cath- 
olic children to attend on the religious 
exercises of Sunday schools, has fur- 
nished a most satisfactory refutation of 
the assertion of their hostility to a sys- 
tem in which the Scriptures are exclu- 
sively used. 

In the Adult Schools, 10,117 persons 
have been received under instruction 
during the past winter, making an in- 
erease during the year of 19957. 

‘Twenty-two Scripture Readers were 
stated to be in connexion with the Soci- 
ety last year; the Committee now re- 
port an addition of thirty-eight in the 
course of the present. T’o those who 
are acquainted with the moral condi- 
tion of the peasantry of Ireland, and the 
almost insurmountable difficulties which 
it opposes to the introduction of Scrip- 
tural truth, the Committee consider that 
it would be unnecessary to dwell upon 
Curist. Ossery. No. 269. 
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the importance of those facilities for do- 
ing good which belong to the office of 
an itinerant reader. 

In the circulation of the Scriptures, 
the Society has made a steady progress. 
The number of copies issued from the 
depository in the course of the year 
amounts to 2005 English Bibles ; 12,297 
English, and 2000 Irish Testaments ; 
presenting an increase of 890 Bibles, 
and 2369 Testaments, upon the distri- 
bution of the former year ; and a total 
of 108,902 copies since the commence- 
ment of the institution. 

The Committee report a very gene- 
ral and increased favourable disposition 
upon the part of the clergy and gentry 
of the country to support schools and 
form Auxiliary Societies. Even in 
Limerick, schools, containing upwards 
of 2000 children, have been connected 
with this Society within the last few 
months. 

The last observation in the Report, 
of a general nature affecting Ireland, 
refers to the increasing opposition of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood ; but, 
it is added, in justice to the character 
and the dispositions of the Irish peasant- 
ry, that the plan of the Society is uni- 
versally acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was designed; and that the 
advantages which it proposes to confer 
are eagerly a and gratefully ap- 
preciated to the fullest extent they have 
been offered. With regard to the loose 
and indefinite charge of proselytism, it 
is stated that no interference is permit- 
ted with ritual distinctions in the schools; 
and that there is not probably a school 
in the Society’s connexion, ramified as 
that connexion has been through nine- 
and-twenty counties, where the parents 
of the Roman-Catholic children would 
not readily depone to the good faith 
which has been kept by the institution 
in the observance of this particular un- 
derstanding. Indeed, there are at this 
moment in possession of the Commit- 
tee, and the Society’s principal agents, 
several hundred copies of voluntary at- 
testations to this effect ; each copy em- 
bracing the Roman-Catholic parents of 
the children in connexion with the par- 
ticular School to which it has reference. 
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Among last vear’s accessions to their 
list of patrons, the Committee have pe-. 
culiar pleasure in adding the name of 
the Right Honourable Henry Goul- 
burne, Chief Secretary for Jreland; a 
gentleman, they add, “whose official 
connexion with the scene of the Socie 
ty’s labour’s is enbanced by the still 
nore important consideration, that be 
is a sincere friend to the causeof Cliris- 
tian education.” 

The Committee of last vear reported 
a balance of SO0O/. in favour of the in- 
stitution ; which ,in consequence of the 
jncreased demand of the year, has been 
reduced to 2,200/. ‘The list of contn- 
butions for the present year, presents a 
total of 733cl. 


DUBLIN IRISH EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

This institution, commonty called 
“the Kildare Street Society,” having 
lately attracted much public notice, we 
present the following abstract of its 
plan and proceedings.— 

The receipts for last year were 12,6111. 
including a parliamentary grant of 
&,9091. The disbursements were 14,2481. 
In the “* Cheap Book” department 
106,230 voluines have been sold and 
distributed during the last year; mak- 
ing a total of 662,752 since the opeuing 
of the Depository in November 1817. 
The number of scholars under the So- 
ciety’s care, at tlre commencement of 
1823, was 91,637. In the Training 
School 154 schoolmasters have shared 
the advantages of the institution during 
the year. Applications for adinission 
intothe Training School are daily mul- 
tiplying. The Gaol Schools in con- 
nection with the Society amount to 
seventeen. In addition to 461 schools 
to which the aid was extended during 
the past year, applications had reached 
the Committee on behalf of 69 other 
schools, either opened, or about to be 
established in different parts of the 
country. The object of the Society is 
the education of the people ; and, in 
the prosecution of this object, it is their 
Wisi) to remove every obstacle which 
may arise from the diversity of religious 
sentiment prevailing in the country. In 
the earlier parts of education, they use 
such elementary Looks as contain uo- 
thing peculiar to any religions denom- 
ination; and when the pupils are ad- 
vanced in reading, so as to take their 
place in the superior classes, the Scrip- 
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tures are introduced as tie text-book. 
The Society consider this as a necessa- 
ry part of the instruction of their schools: 
it is their object, not only to communi- 
cate to the youth committed to their 
care the ability to read, but also to di- 
rect their attention, before evil habits 
are formed, to the morality and religion 
of the Word of God, as a_ security 
against the prevailing vices of the ave, 
to Which so many of the rising genera- 
tion fall early victims. Where the 
children are Proiestants, the Protestan: 
Version of the Scriptures is used; and 
where the children are Catholics, the 
Versions of their own church is substi- 
tuted. dest this should net be deemed 
a snflicient cuard against interference 
with the religion of the children, teach 
ing from the Seriptures, by note ox 
comupent, written or oral, by teachers o: 
visitors, is strictly interdicted. 

Aiple tine, however, is allowed, and 
every encouragement given, for all 
classes of Christians to attend to the 
religious education of their children. 
The Committee conceive it an object 
of great importance, to train up the 
rising generation in habits of intercourse 
and mutual good will, however they 
may differ in religious persuasion ; and 
they consider that if it were permitted 
to persons ot apy sect, to inculcate their 
own peculiar religious opinions in 
schools open for the reception of child- 
ren of all persuasions, endless contro- 
versy, discord, and confusion, would be 
the inevitable consequence. 

The Committee remark ;— 

* We would say to the gentry—Edu 
cate the people. ‘Take up their own 
numerous and ill-regniated schools 
Establish new ones. But let all be 
placed on a proper footing: the mere 
instruction of letters will not do: mere 
moral teaching will not do. Religion 
only will reach this deeply seated dis- 
ease. ‘Take care that they are imbued 
with the spirit of Christianity. Let 
them have the written word of God: 
this is new to them, and it will do much: 
of itself. You will be opposed ; but not 
always: and you will succeed, if you 
persevere. Do this, and then do not 
expect an instantaneous result. De pa- 
tient; and be satisfied that the good 
efiects are certain—that they | wil! 
come in due time, and give peace tu 
the country, and security to property, 
and stability to the foundations of sc- 
ciety.” 
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MERCHANT'S SEAMEN’S BI- 
BLE SOCIETY. 

The Report of the proceedings of 
this Society, read at its last annual 
meeting, conveys the following gratify- 
ing particulars :-— 

During the Jast four years, the Soci- 
ety has been enabled not only to pay 
the expenses of its establishment, which 
are necessarily considerable, but also 
to pay its debts to the parent society. 
The Committee have received, during 
the year, an anonymous contribution of 
one hundred pounds, with a second do- 
nation, to the same amount, from the 
Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company. During thesix years which 
have elapsed since its formation, 56861. 
have been raised to supply our mer- 
chant seamen with the holy Scriptures ; 
Lut asthe loss to the Society on the 
Scriptures sold to seamen increases, in 
proportion to the extent of their sales, 
and asthe agents employed in this im- 
portant work cannot be dispensed with, 
it is strongly urged on all who take an 
interest in the Society’s welfare, to en- 
deavour to increase the amount ot its 
annual income. 

The disposition on the part of the 
sailors to supply themselves with the 
holy Scriptures is not by any means di- 
minished ; for, akhough the exertions 
of the Society’s agents in former years 
have been instrumental in furnishing 
thousands of seamen trading to the 
port of London, with the holy Scrip- 
tares, and thereby diminishing from 
year to year the number anprovided 
with them, not fewer than 76% Bibles 
and 144 Testaments hive been sold to 
seamen at Gravesend inthe past year. 
Besides these, the Society’s agent im 
London (who has vésited 4619 vessels 
in the port of London during the year) 
has sold to seamen, principally in the 
coasting trade, 193 Bibles and 162 
"Festaments ; thus making an aggregate 
of 957 Bibles and $06 ‘Testaments, or 
i263 copies of the Scriptures sold ii 
the last year; and if to this number be 
added $5 Bibles and 133 Testaments 
paid for in London, in the same time, 
the total will be 1431. Independently, 
therefore, of numerous credible testi- 
monies afloided to the improved and 
improving religious character of British 
seamen, the Committee appeal to this 
foregoing fact ; namely, that 1265 
copies of the Scriptures were sold to 
seamen in the last year in proof of this 
highly gratifying conclusion. 

Yo the first year of the Society’s ex- 
istence, vot fewer than 1709 Bibles, 
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and 4068 Testaments, were left by their 
agent at Gravesend without payment. 
Such was the lamentable destitution of 
sailors as to the Seriptures! Whereas 
inthe past year, such has been their in- 
climation to purchase for themselves, 
and such the number found on board, 
either the property of individual sea- 
nen, or of the owners, that the agent at 
Gravesend has not thought it necessary 
to leave more than 20 Bibles, and 184 
Testaments without payment. 

As no expense is now incurred by 
gratuitous distribution, the Committee 
conceive that they are not expecting 
too much from the pablic, to be enabled 
by their generosity to meet the loss in- 
curred by the sale of Scriptures to sea- 
men in the foreign trade, and to pay 
the agents employed in carrying this 
benevolent design into execution; es- 
peciaHy since they are able to chal- 
lenge the closest sciutiny into the eco- 
nomical expenditure of the Society’s 
tunds. The only persons who receive 
pecuniary emolument from the Society 
ure the two agents and the waterman 
employed in carrying them afloat.— 
We may take another opportunity of 
extraging a few of the interesting 
statements made by the Suociety’s 
ugents relative to the reception of the 
Scriptures by the seamen, and the be- 
neficial effects of their distribution. 


MORAVIAN MISSTONS. 

The last Number of the United Bre- 
thren’s * Periodical Accounts,” con- 
tains several interesting communica+ 
tious from the Society’s missions in 
Noith Ainerica and the West Indies ; 
with the particulars of the last illness 
and decease of Badma, ene of two 
Saisangs, or nobles of the Burat nation, 
who came to reside in St. Petersburgh, 
in the vear 1317, and who had become 
a true convert to the faith of Christ. 

Appended to these communications 
is the following Circular Letter from 
the Synodal Committee for the man- 
avement of the missions of the United 
Brethren, to the congregations and 
friends who assist inp their maintenance, 
dated Bethelsdort, Sept. 12, 1823. 

“Dear Brethren,—Although the 
maintenance of the Brethren’s missions 
among the heathen, was not so expen- 
sive inthe year 1822 as in the prece- 
ding year, yet it amounted io the sum 
of 83214. Our receipts were 96441. in 
consequence of the extraordinary dona- 
tions from friends and benetactors, 
chiodly in England and Scotland, which 
amounted te 09991 By this generous 
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assistance we have been enabled, not 
only to cover the expenditure of the 
past year, but to lessen the accumulated 
arrears of former years, so as toleavea 
deficiency in the general account of 
only 17311. You will unite with us in 
thanks and praise to God for this extra- 
ordinary help, afforded us through the 
instrumentality of his children in other 
denominations, who so liberally con- 
tribute towards the support of his work, 
among the heathen, and rejoice with us 
in its prosperity. 

“ About the beginning of this year, 
(i823) 171 brethren and sisters were 
employed in the mission, and there are 
now two stations more than in 1821, 
with three additional missionaries. 
There are at present on our list sixty- 
two missionaries who have retired from 
activity, and sixty-six children of mis- 
sionaries educated in our schools in 
Europe and America, for whose main- 
tenance we are bound to provide. 

“When we take a view of the course 
of our inissions in the year 1822, we ac- 
knowledge, with deep humility and 
thankfulness, that the Lord has again 
crowned all our labours with success in 
Greenland, Labrador, North and South 
America, the West-India Islands, and 
in South Africa. Two most valuable 
missionaries have entered into the joy 
of their Lord, after long and faithful 
services: brother Jacob Beck, at an 
age of eighty-two years, fifty-three of 
which he spent in the service of the 
Greenland Mission, treading inthe steps 
of his venerable father, one of the first 
missionaries in that country, and en- 
couraging two of his children to enter 
on the same service ; and brother Hen- 
ry Marsveld, whom ‘the Lord had en- 

dowed with peculiar gifts for the renew- 
al of the mission at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the year 1792. He was in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, and to 
the last period of life, most active and 
faithful in his labours among the Hot- 
tentots. Tears of love and gratitude 
followed these two worthy servants of 
God to their resting-places, in Green- 
land and at the Cape. 

“In Greenland, we have the best 
hopes, that the new settlement propos- 
ed to be formed in the southern district 
will, by the mercy of our Lord, become 
the means of calling in yet more hea- 
then, as the reception given by thei to 
brother Kleinschmidt at Narksainio 
was most favourable. 

“The small congregation of Chiis- 
an Indians of the Delaware tribe, re- 
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siding at Goshen, on the Muskingum, 
having been for several years on the de- 
cline, the few remaining Indians joined 
their brethren at New Fairfield in Ca- 
nada, and the settlement at Goshen has 
been relinquished. Among the Chero- 
kees the seed of the word of God has 
not been sowed in vain, and its pleas- 
ant fruits appear to increase. At Pa- 
ramaribo in Surinam, the mission 
among the Negroes is in a remarkably 
prosperous state, and the blessing of 
our Saviour has been manifest in all 
places upon the labour of our brethren. 
In the Danish West-India islands, as 
likewise in Antigua and St. Kitts, 
many thousand Negroes have continu- 
ed to enjoy the privileges of the house 
of God, and considerable numbers have 
been added to the church by holy bap- 
tism. The ardent desire of the Ne- 
groes in the May-day-hills in Jamaica, 
to have a missionary resident among 
them, will, we trust, soon be fulfilled, ifa 
place now offered can be obtained, and 
the means supplied for forminga regu- 
lar settlement. The new stations it: 
Antigua are Cedarhall and Mount joy, 
and afford great convenience to the 
Negroes, who formerly could with diffi- 
culty attend the chapels, on account 01 
distance. ‘The last account from Bar- 
badoes gives us hopes of a revival in 
that mission. The distress occasioned 
by storms and floods at the Cape, and 
by a famine which lasted two years, 
and caused inexpressible misery to the 
Hottentot population in and out of our 
settlements, has been relieved by most 
liberal contributions, both in England, 
Germany, and Holland, and by a good 
harvest last year, for which we unite 
with our dear missionaries in fervent 
thanks toour Heavenly Father. The 
accounts from all our settlements atthe 
Cape afford us the liveliest satisfaction. 
“Tt is indeed a remarkable and en- 
couraging sign in these interesting 
times, that missionary efforts are more 
and more extensively made in many 
Protestant Churches ; and that by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
similar societies in different countries, 
the circulation of the holy Scriptures 
spreads in all quartersof the globe. As 
they are translated into all known lan 
guages, none need be left without an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the word of life. We have re- 


ceived the most substantial benefit in 
Labrador, Greenland and other mis- 
sions, from the generous assistance ot 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
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for which may God richly reward them. Let 
us, dear brethren, continue to remember in 
our prayers, the great work committed unto 
us, and entreat the Lord of the harvest, that 
He wonld also in future giant us the favour 
to be helpful in gathering in the reward for 
the travail of His soul, and prepare in our 
church yet more labourers, whom He may 
send into His harvest.” 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
INDIA. 

Every new advice from India confirms the 
pleasing intelligence that education is mak- 
lug very rapid progress among the natives. 
‘The establishment of the Schou!-book Socie- 
ty has added greatly to this salutary impulse. 
The Calcutta School Society alone has 
eighty-four schools within the limits of the 
town. So persuaded is the government of 
the great advantages that may be expected 
to result from the system of Education which 
is now in progress, that it has determined to 
appropriate a lac of rupees annually to this 
object, in addition to all former grants. 

Lhe Serampore Native female Society 
meet with the greatest encouragement. 
‘There are seventeen schools on the Socie- 
ty’s list, and three hundred and thirty-five 
children. The average attendance is about 
two hundred and thirty. This is in Seram- 
pore and the immediate neighbourhood. The 
extensive plans of the Church Missionary 
Society, the Society for promoting Christiau 
Knowledge, &c. are familiar to our readers. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN OHIO. 

We mentioned with much pleasure, in our 
last Number, thata matnal arrangement had 
been made among the friends of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Chureh, in favour of three 
important institutions, for the benefit of that 
interesting portion of the communion. Aun 
Address has just been circulated, signed by 
Lord Kenyon, Lord Gambier, the Rey. Dr. 
Gaskin, and H. Hoare, Esq. in favour of one 
of these objects, the intended seminary at 
Ohio, from which we copy the fullowing pas- 
sages :— 

““ The undersigned, having engaged to act 
as trustees of a fund now raising in this 
country, to assist in the establishment of a 
theological seminary in the diveese of Ohio, 
in the western territory of the United States 
of America, beg to solicit the contributions of 
benevolent persons to that fund. Aware 
that some objections have been made to this 
design, the trustees are happy to state, that 
those objections have been withdrawn ; as 
will appear from a circular Jately issued un- 
der the sanction of the Right Reverend Bish- 
op Hobart, of New York, iv which a similar 
application is made in behalf of two other 
important and valuable establishments spec:- 
tied in the following extract. 

**< Tn thus making known the general wants 
of the American Episcopal Church, there is 
no wish to interfere with the exertions which 
are in successful operation in favour of the 
theological school in the diocese of Ohio, 
On the contrary, it was considered desirable 
'o bring all these institutions unitedly betore 


the public: but the subscriptions for the O- 
hio seminary having commenced, that cir- 
cumstance has been considered by its trends 
aS presenting an obstacie to this measure. 
While, theretore, the subscrpiions for the di- 
ocese of Uluo proceeds as a separate object, 
the General Theological Semtaary, and the 
Episcopai College in Connecticut, are also 
BOW Jointly presented to the beaevolent con 
sideration of the frieuds of the American 
Episcopal Churcis.’”’ 

The Address proceeds to detail the pe- 
Culiar necessities of the diocese of Ohio, with 
the particulars of which our readers are al! 
ready acquainted. 

The Address then concludes as follows : 

* The undersigned having learnt, that tears 
have been expressed, that applications of 
the nature now made to this country might 
be considered by some as derogatory to the 
American Episcopal Church ; and by oth 
ers, as implicating it in a conuexion with 
the Established Church of the United 
Kingdom, injurious to the integrity of itsown 
political allegiance; disavow on their own part 
and venture to disavow on the part of the oth- 
er friends in this country of the American E- 
piscopal Charch, any implication of this na- 
ture—tendering for themselves, and soliciting 
from others, contributions in support of mea- 
sures which manifestly tend to the consolida- 
tion and efficiency of au infant church ina 
rising country, with no other feeling than that 
of affecuonate regard to it as sprung from their 
own, and labouring, in the midst of difticul- 
ties and discouragements, to maintain and 
extend that system of doctrine and discipline 
which they all judge most conducive to 
Christian edification and the glory of God. 

* ‘The undersigned cannot but notice, asa 
strong additional motive for supporting the 
plans of Bishop Chase, that the Roman- 
Catholic Bishop in the State of Ohio, ac- 
cording to information lately received from 
that quarter, is now on a special mission ut 
Rome, in order to solicit the means of estab- 
lishing a College in Ohio; while it is an 
nounced, in the public papers of this couw 
try, that the pope has lately made an addi 
tional annual grant of 24,000 dollars (S000 
guineas) to the Society de Propagauda Vide, 
for the support of the Roman-Catholi 
Church in North America. As the great 
importance of making early efforts in the 
new settlements of America will, doubtless, 
cause much of this wealth to dow to the 
westward, the friends of the Protestant faith 
will feel a peculiar obligation lying upon 
them to strengthen Bishop Chase's hands 

“Under these circumstances, and being 
convinced that the strictest conformity to the 
general constitution and canons ‘of the 
church, and the most scrupulous regard (+ 
the unity of that charch, has characterized 
Bishop Chase’s proposal, the undersicned 
cannot but applaud the undertaking, and 
hearuly recommend it to the support of all 
who sympathize with their fellow-Cluistians, 
destitute of the blessings attending the “y- 
pointed means of grace. and are grateful to 
God for their own spiritual privileges in thy 
highly-favoured country,’ 
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View of Public Affatrs. 


FOREIGN. 
Srairs.—The king of Spain has at 
length issued what is called a general 
amnesty, but which expressly excepts 
the chief persons concerned in the in- 
surrection of the Isle of Leon; those 
members of Cortes who proclaimed the 
deposition of the king at Seville; the 
chiefs of the military insurrections in 
various parts of Spain ; the assassins of 
Vennesa; the judges of Elio, and the 
authors of the massacres in the prisons 
of Grenada. The chief persons, there- 
fore, who needed pardon are excluded 
from the grant ; and converted into per- 
petual enemies to the existing order of 
affairs. Had, however, the amnesty 
been universal, few individuals, we pre- 
sume, who had reason to dread the roy- 
al displeasure, would venture their lives 
on its promises, after the memorable ex- 
amples before the world of the readiness 
with which Ferdinand can either be- 
stow or rescind pledges, as may suit his 
inclmation or convenience. 

Portucau.—The deceptive facility 
with which the late Constitution was 
admitted in Portugal, and its equally 
prompt subversion, shew how little 
there is of public spirit in that country, 
the measures of which appear to be the 
result of mere court intrigue, in which 
the people at large have no voice, and 
apparently take little or no interest. 
Under these circumstances, it 1s not sur- 
prising that the queen, who is sister to 
Ferdinand of Spain, and her son, the 
Infant Don Miguel, who has beeu edu- 
cated in the arbitrary principles of his 
mother, and whose efforts, with hers, 
effected the counter revolution, should 
have cherished hopes of subverting 
whatever small portion of liberal prin- 
ciples might have been retained either 
by the fears or policy of the king and 
his ministers. Accordingly under the 
pretence of putting down freemasonry, 
a plot has been constructed, and carri- 
ed into effect, by the q@aeen and ber son; 
the latter usurping the command of the 
army, arresting his father’s ministers 
and others suspected of libevalisni, and 
even confining the king hiniself with- 
in the limits of his palace. By the 
intervention chiefly, it is said, of the fo- 
reign ambassadors in Lisbon, the king 
was promptly liberated; but he has 
seen fit to excuse, and in fact to coun- 
tenance his son’s preceedings, and it is 


probable the affair was concerted in or- 
der to pave the way for the restoration 
of pure ultra royalism. We the more 
deeply regret these encroachments of 
bigotry and arbitrary power among the 
nations of Europe, not only from their 
immediate evil effects, but also from an 
anticipation of the feuds and bloodshed 
which may ensue, when the progress of 
knowledge and public opinion shiall 
again demand, as ultimately it must. 
the full restoration of public liberty, and 
the extinctiun of all inordinate and irre- 
sponsible power. 


DOMESTIC. 

It is with extreme pain we allude to 
rumours which have been received from 
our settlements on the Gold Coast of 
Africa of a very affecting nature. Our 
readers will recollect, that in 1823, on 
the dissolution of the African Cormpa- 
ny, the British settlements on the Gold 
Coast were annexed to Sierra Leone, 
and placed under the coatroul of the 
Governor of that colony. That exce}- 
lent man, Sir Chartes M‘Carthy, whose 
services in Africa, in the cause of hu- 
manity and civilization, cannot be too 
highly appreciated, took the earliest op- 
portunity of inspecting this new scene of 
his government, and of planning and 
promoting the necessary measures of 
unprovement and defence. The neigh- 
bouring warlike and predatory chief of 
Ashantee probably felt the check which 
the salutary measures of the Governor 
placed on his ainbitious projects, and 
particularly the barrier which they rais- 
ec to his prosecution of the slave trade ; 
and he 1s alledged, on strong grounds, 
to have been further stimulated in his 
hostility to the British name, by the in- 
trigues of European slave-traders, wiio 
had a fellow feeling with him on this 
subject. Atlength, having seized on a 
Negro sergeant in the British service, 
aud pat lim to death, Sir Charles con- 
sidered it no longer right to delay no- 
ticing bis conduct; and, in conse- 
quence, repaired again to the Gold 
Coast, to conduct the necessary opera- 
tions against him. The rumours to 
which we have alluded state, that, on 
on the 2istof last January, Sir Charles, 
with a few British officers, 400 Black 
regulars and imilitia, and 2600 native 
troops, had been attacked by 10,000 
Ashantees, and defeated, eleven offi- 
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cers being killed, wounded, or missing. 
Sir Charles himself, it is added, was 
both wounded and missing. As these 
rumours have not yet received the sanc- 
tion of official authority, and as circum- 
stances have excited a suspicion that 
they may have been exaggerated, we 
forbear from subjoining any of those re- 
flections to which an occurrence so dis- 
astrous, and so deeply to be deplored, 
would naturally have led. In the 
mean time, we think it right to remark, 
that, whatever may have been th 
course of events on the Gold Coast, the 
settlement of Sierra Leone is too far 
removed from the scene of action to be 
affected or endangered by thei. 

Ireland has continued to engross 
much of the attention of Parliament, 
but no measures of a comprehensive 
kind have hitherto been matured.— 
Among other proceedings, Mr. Hume 
fias moved for a committee to inquire 
into the state of the Irish church estab- 
lishment ; and Lord Althorp, for ano- 
ther to inquire into the general condi- 
tion of the country. The former, we 
need scarcely say, was outvoted bya 
jarge majority. For the latter was sub- 
stituted by Mr. Goulburn, the appoint- 
ment of a committee for the more lim- 
ited object of inquiring into the causes 
of the disturbances of those districts 
which have been subjected to the In- 
surrection Act. 

The Unitarian marriage-bill has been 
negatived inthe House of Lords. The 
episcopal ‘bench, as well as the lay 
lords, were strongly at variance on its 
merits. Among its most strenuous op- 
posers were the Lord Chancellor and 
the Bishops of Chester and St. David’s ; 
and, among its advocates, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bisbops of 
Londonaund Exeter, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Calthorpe, Lord Liverpool, Lord 
Harrowby, &c. 

We are happy to state, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer adheres 
to his pledge to abolish the whole of the 
salt duties. 

The chief new topics in the annual 
budget, the other points having been 
already before the public, are the in- 
tended reduction of the interest on Ex- 
cheguer Bills from twopence to three 
halfpence per day ; and a limitation of 
annual deposits in savings banks,—the 

rate of interest which they secure, and 
which is now considerably above the 
market price, affording an inducement 
to persons of larger property than those 
ior whose benefit these institutions 
were designed, to invest their money 
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in them, to the loss of the public. In- 
stead of 1001. as a first year’s deposit, 
and 50l. per annum afterwards, which 
the law now allows, the first deposit is 
intended not to exceed 501. and the an- 
nual investments S0d. 

Jntelligence has arrived of the death 
of Lord Byron. His lordship had em- 
barked with great zeal in the cause of 
the suffering Greeks ; and his death ap- 
pears to have excited among them sen- 
sations of very deep regret. He expir- 
ed at Missolonghi, April 19, after an 
illness of only a few days. Thus short 
was the warning which summoned to 
another world, in the prime of life, and 
in the midst of his busy projects, a no- 
bleman born to the wealth and honours 
of a splendid earthly condition, and still 
more distinguished for those high men- 
tal endowments which the Supreme 
Creator designed to be devoted to his 
own glory, and the benefit of human 
society. In what manner those talents 
were too often employed, we would 
willingly forget ; and we would most 
gladly impute to the defects of a lamen- 
tably unhappy education, to a most un- 
favourably Jong minority, or to mental 
obliquity itself, all that has pained and 
astonished his countrymen in the histo- 
ry and writings of this highly gifted but 
singularly unhappy man. But, amidst 
the tenderness due the memory of an 
erring individual, Jet not the lesson 
conveyed by his sad example be lost 
upon survivors. From the mournful 
tomb of one who possessed all that 
earth could bestow to make life happy. 
we hear re-echo the memorable war- 
ning, that birth, riches, genius, and pub- 
lic fame, are but empty sounds to sooth 
a conscience ill at ease with itself; and 
that “to fear God and keep his com. 
mandments, is the whole of man,” his 
privilege, as wellas his duty, his hon- 
our, his happiness, and his best reward. 
It has heen affirmed, that on the latest 
lucid day of his life, his lordship men- 
tioned to a friend, that “his last 
thoughts were with bis wife, his sister, 
and his child.” This circumstance, 
and the honourable cause in which he 
may be said to have fallen, have re- 
kindled in his favour some of those 
sympathies once so lavishly bestowed 
upon hin by his admiring countrymen, 
and which nothing but his own acts and 
writings could for a moment have weak- 
ened. We could have wished to have 
heard, that among the objects of inter- 
est in his dying moments his thoughts 
had been directed to his God and Sa- 
viour. 
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Ecclesiastical Wreferments. 


The Rev. Christopher Lipscombe, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
lias been appointed, under the new ec- 
clesiastical arrangements for the West- 
Indies, Bishop of Jamaica; and the 
Rev. William Hart Coleridge, M. A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. and 
one of the Secretaries of the Society 
ior promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Bishop of Barbadoes. 

Rev. Samuel Slade, D. D. Dean of 
Chichester. 

Hon. and Rev. George Pellew, Pre- 
bendary of Osbaldwick, in York. 

itev. Archdeacon Wrangham, Preb. 
of York. 

Rev. R. Lockwood, Prebendary of 
Peterborough. 

tev. J. Brocklebank, B. D. Willing- 
ham R. co. Cainbridge. 

Rev. J. Brooke, Kilmahou R. in dio- 
cese of Cloyne. 

Rev. Edw. Batt, Toller Fratrum R. 
Dorset. 

Rev. Wm. Dowell, Home Lacy V. 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. Hartley Dunsford, Fretherne 

R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. T. S. Escott, Combe Florey 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. K. Gibson, Bolton-by-the- 
Sands V. Westmoreland. 

Rev. John Graham, Magilligan Liv- 
ing, in diocese of Derry. 

Rev. R. Hamond, Beechamwell St. 
John R. Norfolk, with St. Mary an- 
nexed. 

Rev. T. T. Harrison, Thorp Morieux 
R. Suffolk. 


Rev. Mr. Childers, Preb. of Ely. 

Rev. W. Holland, Cold Norton R, 
Essex. 

Rev. Francis Lear, B. D. Chilmark 
R. Wilts. 

Rev. Wm. Mackenzie, Hascomb R. 
Surrey; and reinstituted to Burgish 
alias Burwash R. and V. Sussex. 

Rev. D. M‘Gillycuddy, Killough Liv- 
ing, co. Down. 

Rev. M. Manly, Westwell, Godmers- 
ham, and Chatlock VV. Kent. 

Rev. J. Mitford, Stratford St. An- 
drew R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Rob. Nicholl, Lanmace R. Gla- 
morganshire. 

Rey. J. Pannell, Ludgershall R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. Dr. Phelan, Wexford Living, 
Ireland. 

Rev. B. Pope, Nether Stowey V. So- 
merset. 

Rev. Richard Fortescue Purvis, 
Whitsbury V. Wilts. 

Rev. Windsor Richards, St. Nicholas 
Living, Glamorganshire. 

Rev. R. Rose, Frenze R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Stephens, Belgrave V. Leic. 

Rev. R. S. Stevens, South Pether- 
wyn and Irewen V. Cornwall. 

Rev. F. Swan, B. D. Swerford, R. 
with Showel Chapelry annexed, co. 
Oxford. 

Rev. C. Tookey, Oddingley R. co. 
Worcester. 

Rev. S. Turner, Chaplain to Lord 
Yarborough. 

Rev. G. Deane, Chaplain to D. of 
Buckingham. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


T.K.; F.W.; L.L. D.; Crerices; 


H. G.; J. M.W.; G.B.; H.; T. B.; 


S.S.; J. B. ; Ours ; Moniror ; and several “* Constant Readers” and pa- 


pers without signature, are under consideration. 
Weare mucl: obliged to various friends of several religious charitable societies 


who have favoured us with accounts of their Jate anniversary meetings. 


We 


hope, as usual, on the publication of their annual Reports, to give an abstract of 
their proceedings; but a meagre list, which is the utmost that our pages would 
allow, of the speakers and resolutions at their anniversaries, could be of little 
benefit to the institutions, or interest to the public. 
If A. Z. were a ** Constant Reader,” as well as an Occasional] Borrower of our 
work, he would find that we had often replied by anticipation to his query. 
If J. W. will refer tothe Preface to our volume for 1821, he will find a solution 


of his difficulty. 


C. is respectfully informed that “indignissimus” does not mean “ most indig- 


nant,” but “ most unworthy.” 









